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ArticteE I.—CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Muc8 has been accomplished, but much more remains to be 
done by the Civil Service Reformers. President Hayes (sec- 
onded by Carl Schurz as Secretary of the Interior), gave them 
his hearty and vigorous assistance. President Garfield would 
have done the same if his life had been spared. President 
Arthur made a change for the better in his course and con- 
duct towards them, after the New York election of Novem- 
ber, 1882. 

In 1880, there were signs of a great awakening in the public 
mind on the subject of administrative reform. Undoubtedly 
Dorman B. Eaton’s book on the Civil Service in Great Britain 
contributed largely to this revival. In the fall of 1880, the 
Civil Service Reform Association of New York City started 
anew, and reorganized itself, with George William Curtis as 
President, and Everett P. Wheeler as Chairman of its Execu- 
tive Committee. This committee set to work in good earnest 
and framed two bills to be laid before Congress. They were 
drafted by Mr. Eaton. No man in the country was better 
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competent to perform this difficult task. No man had studied 
the subject in all its details more diligently, or mastered it 
more thoroughly or discussed it at greater length. One of 
these bills provided for open competitive examinations for ad- 
mission to certain branches of the subordinate Civil Service, 
and the other prohibited political assessments. Both were 
introduced into the Senate on the 10th day of January, 1881. 
In February, Mr. Eaton and Mr, Wheeler, the one being a 
Republican and the other a Democrat, were sent on to Wash- 
ington to see if they could find anybody there who would hear 
what they had to say about these bills. There were two gen- 
tlemen in Congress, both Democrats, who had become interested 
in the reform of the Civil Service, and who looked with com- 
passion and sympathy upon the strangers from New York. 
They were Senator Pendleton of Ohio, and Representative 
Willis of Kentucky. The two bills had been referred to a 
select committee of the Senate, of which Mr. Pendleton, though 
not formally the chairman, appears to have been the active 
member. Eaton and Wheeler had a hearing before this com- 
mittee. When they came back to New York to make report 
of what they had seen and done, it was as if a couple of mis- 
sionaries had just returned from the heathen. They brought 
good news. At leastthey thought so. They had been listened 
to with patience and courtesy. That of itself was encouraging. 
But more than this, Senator Pendleton had concluded to put 
aside a bill of his own, to adopt in its place that one of the 
reformers that provided for competitive examinations, and to 
report it back to the Senate with an earnest recommendation 
for its passage. This was done on the 16th of February, and 
this bill was afterwards known as the “ Pendleton bill.” But 
nothing further was heard of it that winter. Congress was fast 
drawing to a close, and on the 4th of March, President Hayes 
was to retire and President Garfield to be inaugurated. The 
Congressional Record of that session covers 2472 closely 
printed pages, but no speech or utterance of any kind about 
Civil Service Reform, either pro or con, can be found in this 
vast mass of Congressional verbiage. So deaf to the voice of 
public opinion and so blind to the signs of the times, were the 
men who composed the Forty-Sixth Congress. 
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The next two years brought about a wonderful change. On 
the 16th of January, 1888, the Pendleton bill, in an amended 
form, having passed both houses of Congress, was approved by 
President Arthur. He appointed as Civil Service Commission- 
ers, to aid him in carrying out the new statute, Dorman B. 
Eaton of New York, John M. Gregory, of Illinois, and Leroy 
D. Thoman, of Ohio. In February last, the President trans- 
mitted to Congress the first annual report of this Commission. 
It affords an opportunity to observe the practical operation of the 
new merit system of making appointments, as contrasted with 
the old spoils system. The first thing that we notice is the 
extremely limited application of the new statute. None of the 
post-masters, of whom the rumber is no less than 48,434, are 
affected by it in respect to their tenure of office or their sala- 
ries. Nor does it touch the mode of appointing any of the 
officers of the government, the appointment of whom is con- 
firmed by the Senate. Senatorial patronage therefore, so far as 
regards the power of confirmation, is as yet undisturbed. Per- 
sons employed as laborers or workmen are alsu expressly 
excepted from the operation of the act. 

There are only three branches of the service that have thus 
far been subjected to the new system of appointment. The 
first embraces 5,652 clerkships and other places in the execu- 
tive departments at Washington, with salaries not exceeding 
$1800 and not less than $900 per annum. The second em- 
braces 2,573 places, with salaries varying from $900 to $1800 
or over, in those customs districts, where the number of such 
places in each, are “all together as many as fifty.” There are 
only eleven such districts, to wit: Boston, Portland, Burling- 
ton, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Detroit, Port Huron, Chicago and San Francisco. Thirdly, 
the reformed system applies to 5,699 clerks and other em- 
ployees in those post offices, where the whole number of such 
clerks and employees in each, “together amount to as many as 
fifty.” There are twenty-three such post-offices and they are 
as follows: Boston, Providence, New York City, Brooklyn, 
Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
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Kansas City, and San Francisco. Add together the number of 
places as above stated, in the departments at Washington and 
in the customs service and postal service, and you have an 
aggregate of 13,924. According to the Report of the Commis- 
sion, there has been a subsequent increase, so as to carry the 
number above 14,000. Stated then in round numbers, there 
are 14,000 clerks and other employees of the Government, who 
hawe been brought under the protection of the civil service 
act, and who hold their places independently of politics, poli- 
ticians or political influences. This fact shows a good begin- 
ning. The authors of the Pendleton bill never expected from 
it as its immediate result any thing more than such a begin- 
ning. They were practical men and not such visionary theo- 
rists.as they were often represented to be. They might easily 
have projected a measure of reform that would have been far 
more sweeping and radical. But they were dealing with the 
subject before them from a practical point of view, and they 
rejected all such radical propositions and suggestions as chi- 
merical. They saw plainly that it would be impracticable 
to induce Congressmen to surrender all their patronage at a 
single stroke. They said to themselves: “This is a reform 
that may be accomplished gradually. We can not do every 
thing all at once. We will first make an experiment, and the 
American people shall see how it works. We will select and 
set off by themselves a few sections or branches of the Civil 
Service. We will cut them off from all connection with the 
spoils system, and from the partisan and machine politics of 
the day, and we will put them under the operation of the 
merit system.” And this is what has been done by the civil 
service act. 

Some of the other features of the reformed system in actual 
practice can only be touched upon in the fewest words possible. 
According to the Report of the Commission, the whole num- 
ber of applicants examined was 3,542. The number of those 
who were successful, having been graded above the minimum 
of sixty-five (the figure for the maximum of complete pro- 
ficiency being 100) was 2,044. Of these, the number appointed 
to the service during the period of six months froia July 16, 
1883 (until which date the old methods of appointment were 
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continued) to January 16th, 1884, was 516. Of these, sixty- 
five per cent. were educated in the common schools alone. 
This interesting fact sufficiently disposes of the objection that 
the new system would create an aristocracy or bureaucracy of 
college graduates. It has been well said, that this is especially 
a people’s reform, that it deposes bosses as the dictators of 
appointments in the public service, and opens the doors wide 
to all the people. 

Again, the Reformers have never regarded competitive 
examinations as a perfect and final test of fitness. Accordingly, 
the civil service act and the rules promulgated under it, pro- 
vide for a probationary service of six months, before any abso- 
lute appointment can be made. It is also to be noted that the 
act is so framed that the reformed system may be extended to 
other parts of the executive service, whenever the President 
shall so direct, without the necessity of additional legislation. 

It is a prevailing error, that the reform under review aims at 
a life tenure or some other kind of permanent tenure of office. 
The civil service act and rules only prohibit removals for re- 
fusal to contribute to any political fund or to render any polit- 
ical service. They steer carefully clear of all the vexed ques- 
tions of tenure. This reform is inconsistent of course with 
the doctrine of rotation in office, which is an element of the 
spoils system. But it is plain that the temptation to make 
arbitrary removals in order to create vacancies is gone, the 
moment it is seen that the places thus vacated can no longer 
be filled on partisan grounds, or with political or personal 
favorites, without reference to their merits. 

Section ten of the civil service act may be referred to as an 
illustration of the destructive effect of the reformed system 
upon Congressional patronage. It provides that no recom- 
mendation from a Congressman except as to the character or 
residence of the applicant shall be received or considered. To 
prevent misapprehension, it may also be noted, that the Com- 
mission under the power given it in the act, excepts from 
examination a few persons such as confidential clerks and 
secretaries, cashiers, interpreters, stenographers, and others. 

The civil service act was drawn with wisdom and foresight 
so as to avoid constitutional questions and difficulties. It does 
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not take away any power of appointment vested in the Presi- 
dent or other executive officers. But this power is one of 
choice. It is “a right of selection for appointment among 
several.” Congress may regulate it. Accordingly, when a 
vacancy occurs, it is filled by a selection by the appointing 
officer from the four naines certified to him by the Commission, 
as among those graded highest in the list’of those who have 
passed the examination successfully and have thus become 
eligible. The act is not mandatory upon the President. It 
does not require him, but only authorizes him to appoint the 
Commissioners. And they are required “ to aid the President, 
as he shall request, in preparing suitable rules to carry this 
act into effect.” The whole thing, as has well been said, pre- 
supposes a friendly President, the whole aim of the examina- 
tions being to bring to his notice the qualifications of those 
who seek to enter the service. 

Five sections of the civil service act are directed against the 
evils of political assessments. Congressmen as well as execu- 
tive officers and employees are prohibited from soliciting or 
receiving them. No person is allowed to solicit or receive 
them in the public offices or in the navy-yards or arsenals. No 
officer or employee mentioned in the act shall discharge or pro- 
mote or in any manner change the official rank or compensa- 
tion of any other officer or employee, for giving or withholding 
a contribution for a political purpose. The violation of any of 
these provisions is made a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both, and the offence, if the offender be in the 
service, is good cause for his removal. Averaged at the sum 
of one thousand dollars, the salaries of the 14,000 to whom the 
act applies, would amount to fourteen millions of dollars. An 
assessment or tax of two per cent. on this sum would yield a 
fund for electioneering purposes of two hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. Hereafter, no part of this fund can be col- 
lected by intimidation and extortion as heretofore. Still, the 
provisions against assessments are not so searching and compre- 
hensive, as the bill that was framed in New York and intro 
duced into the Senate as already stated, in January, 1881, 
which bill however did not pass the House of Representatives. 
Mention is made in the Report of the Commission, of viola- 
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tions of the act by citizens of two States, “in the form of sur- 
reptitiously sending or carrying circulars into the departments 
at Washington, by which contributions were solicited from 
those in the public service in aid of the political funds of those 
States.” As the act now reads, it will be difficult to procure 
or sustain a conviction for sending such circulars by mail. 
That point was covered in the bill referred to, in terms so 
explicit as to leave no room for construction. 

Unfortunately, the civil service act provides that appoint- 
ments shall be apportioned among the several States, accord- 
ing to population. This provision was inserted in the Senate, 
as an amendment to the Pendleton bill. It interpolates an 
inconsistency into a system based solely on merit. It is an ex- 
tension to the States of the old doctrine of the spoils system 
in respect to individuals, that every one has a right to an office. 
It is a penalty upon superior intelligence, and a premium on 
comparative ignorance. 

One other amendment deserves notice. The original Pendleton 
bill adopted the existing statutory classification of the clerks in 
the executive departments at Washington, and provided for a 
similar arrangement into classes of the clerks and other employ- 
ees in the customs offices and post-offices to which it should ap- 
ply. It then provided that original entrance into the service so 
classified should be at the lowest grade, and that promotions 
should be made from the lower grades to the higher on the 
basis of merit and competition. This was all plain and simple. 
It was just and proper that new comers should begin at the 
bottom, and work their way up. The Senate struck out the 
provision in reference to promotion and entrance at the lowest 
grade. This amendment was made on the motion of Senator 
Brown of Georgia, with the avowed purpose of giving Demo- 
crats from outside an equal chance for entrance to the higher 
grades with those Republicans who should be promoted from 
lower grades, it being assumed that the lower grades were filled 
with Republicans. The amendment was a concession to the 
spoils system. It materially impaired the significance and 
value of the classification. It gave rise to many apprehensions 
on the part of the friends of reform, which however have 
hardly been realized. It seems that in actual practice, ninety- 
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eight per cent. of the entrances to the service under the act, 
have been at the lower grades. Then again, competitive exam- 
inations for promotion are not so essential as is often supposed. 
There is no such necessity or occasion for them, as in the case 
of original entrance to the service. There are no such exam- 
inations for promotion in the British postal service, and not 
ten per cent. of the other promotions in the’British Civil Ser- 
vice are subjected to them. As a general rule, those candi- 
dates should be promoted who have made the best record of 
merit in the service below. 

The Civil Service Reformers have become a political power. 
They have fought their battles and achieved their victories 
before the courts, at the polls and in the halls of legislation. 
In 1881, discovery was made of an act of Congress passed in 
1876, leveled against executive officers and employees of the 
Government, appointed without the confirmation of the Senate. 
The act made it a misdemeanor for them to request or receive 
from other officers or employees “ any money or property or 
other thing of value, for political purposes.” It so happened that 
aman named Curtis had violated this statute. He was a special 
agent of the treasury department at Washington, and while 
holding this position, he became the treasurer of the Republican 
State Committee of New York, and as such, in the canvass that 
preceded the election of 1881, he received from other employ- 
ees of the Federal Government the assessments imposed upon 
them by the circular note of the State Committee, directing the 
payments to be made to him. When the Reformers came to 
consider the question of the prosecution of Curtis, there were 
many doubts and misgivings. There were no funds in hand 
for undertaking so formidable an enterprise, and there were 
other practical difficulties. Some of them were overcome, and 
as to the rest, it was concluded to face them boldly and take 
the chances as to the result. ‘The first indictment against 
Curtis, found in March, 1882, was quashed on the ground of a 
misnomer. In May he was indicted again, under the correct 
name of Newton M. Curtis, and on this indictment he was 
tried and convicted in the United States Circuit Court, sitting 
in New York City. He was sentenced to pay a tine of one thou- 
sand dollars, which fine was paid, after an affirmance of the 
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conviction and of the coustitutionality of the act under which 
it was had, by the full bench of the Circuit Court, and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This result was vastly 
more than the defeat and punishment of an individual. It was 
a victory over the political machine of which he happened to 
be only the operator. It was a triumph over an established 
system, and upon a point touching the pretended constitutional 
rights of office-holders, hitherto regarded by its votaries as 
sacred and impregnable. It gave great strength to the Reform- 
ers in the estimation of the public. They had flooded the 
country with their pamphlets and stuffed the newspapers with 
their articles. But there were multitudes, too indifferent or too 
busy to read them, who were nevertheless greatly affected by 
the intelligence of the conviction of Curtis, and who then for 
the first time began to see that there might after all be some- 
thing of practical consequence in this movement for reform. 

It has been the good fortune of the Reformers, indeed it is to 
some extent the secret of their success, that they have had the 
press on their side. Take, if you please, half a dozen large 
independent journals, representing diverse interests and circu- 
lating among different classes of readers, such as Harpers’ 
Weekly, The New York Times, The New York Herald, and The 
Hvening Post. Bring them together on the approach of an im- 
portant election Wheel them into line and make them move 
in harmony, and if your cause is a just and righteous one, you 
have an engine of political warfare as powerful and effective 
as any that has been invented. It was such an engine as this 
that the Reformers had to help them in the canvass of 1882, 
and it swept every thing before it. Day after day and week 
after week it discharged its volleys, “hot and heavy,” of solid 
argument and of telling facts, of scathing invective and of 
poignant wit, against the abuses and scandals of the spoils sys- 
tem, against the supercilious indifference towards reform of the 
dominant party in Congress and the deliberate violation of the 
promises and pledges of conventions and platforms, and against 
the organized system of robbery and black-mail involved in 
the levying of political assessments, as practiced by Honorable 
Jay A. Hubbell, “of Bedouin ancestry,” chairman and treas- 
urer of the Republican Congressional Executive Committee. 
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The result is well known. The State of New York, which in 
1880 gave Garfield a majority over Hancock of 21,033, in 1882 
gave Cleveland a majority over Folger of 192,854. The elec 
tions in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and other States showed 
similar results. The effect upon Congress of this revolution of 
public opinion is admirably described in the Address delivered 
at Newport in August, 1883, at the annual ‘meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, by George William Cur- 
tis, upon whose presidency and leadership, the Reformers have 
numberless reasons to congratulate themselves. ‘“ When we 
met here a year ago,” said Mr. Curtis, ‘“‘ Congress was still in 
session. The Pendleton bill had been reported to the Senate, 
but no action had been taken. The House of Representatives, 
with ribald sneers at the project of reform, had contemptuosly 
granted the President three-fifths of the pittance which he had 
‘urgently’ asked to enable him to continue efforts of reform 
which had been begun. The record of the proceedings upon 
this subject in the House of Representatives last summer is one 
of the most disgraceful passages in the history of Congress.” 
* * * * “The Congress which had adjourned in August 
laughing at reform, heard the thunder of the elections in No- 
vember and re-assembled in December. If members had been 
draped in sheets and had carried candles, they could not have 
borne a more penitential aspect.” The Pendleton bill under- 
went an active debate in the Senate, and passed that body on 
the 27th of December. The House passed it as it came to it 
from the Senate, without the least alteration. Its action was 
summary and precipitate. Mr. Curtis speaks of it as follows: 
‘The House which was so eager to make the bill a law that it 
would not tolerate debate and loudly cheered the proposal of 
an immediate vote, was the same house that five months before 
had derisively and angrily refused to give a paltry sum and to 
aid a single experiment of reform. Men who could not laugh 
loud enough at the ridiculous whim of transacting the public 
business on business principles, now tumbled over each other 
in their breathless haste to make that whim the national pol- 
icy.” 

Considerable progress has been made in the extension of the 
reformed system to the States and municipalities. Civil ser- 
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vice acts were passed by the legislature of New York in May, 
1883, and an excellent commission is now on duty there, con- 
sisting of John Jay, Augustus Schoonmaker and Henry A. 
Richmond. 

The point towards which the Reformers have recently been 
especially directing their efforts, is the repeal of the legislation 
which prescribes a term of office of four years for a large por- 
tion of the officers who are appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The first statute in the series was 
passed in 1820. It was explicitly condemned by Jefferson, 
Madison, Webster, and Calhoun. ‘The law itself,” to quote 
again from the Address of Mr. Curtis, ‘“ vacates the office, and 
gives the President the means of rewarding a favorite, without 
exercising the power of removal. It thus enables him to 
displace a satisfactory officer without the responsibility or 
odium of dismissing him.” As these lines are being written, 
the prospect of the desired repeal at the present session of Con- 
gress is not encouraging. On the 21st of April, the House of 
Representatives refused by a vote of 146 to 99 to suspend the 
rules, so as to allow the bill to repeal to be taken up and 
passed. Greater discouragements than this, however, have been 
encountered and overcome. The present agitation will not 
cease until the Civil Service is taken cut of politics, the same 
asthe Army and Navy. Competitive examinations and the rest 
of the new machinery are only the means to an end. They have 
only become necessary by reason of the immense increase and 
enlargement of the Civil Service, so that it is simply impossible 
for the Executive to determine, by the ordinary methods of 
inquiry and recommendation, which of the applicants are the 
most fit and suitable for appointment. The end which the 
reformers seek is not an innovation, but a restoration—the res- 
toration in place of the spoils system, of the merit system and 
its principles, as practiced under Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son and Madison. They want nothing more, and they will 
be content with nothing less. 
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Articte Il.—TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


II. Tue Customs TaRrirFr. 


THE State in the form to which political evolution has 
finally carried it is the consensus and enrollment of all the 
people, partly for the transaction of business in which all are 
equally concerned but principally for security from dangers to 
which all are equally exposed. If it has any right to exist at 
all it has ipso facto the right to the means necessary for the ends 
of its existence, and among the rest to so much of the national 
wealth as it requires for the protection of the remainder and of 
the persons of its subjects. 

As the expenses of the State are all practically current ex- 
penses provided for by continuous or periodical taxation, what 
rightfully belongs to it is a definite proportion of the whole 
product or revenue of the wealth of the nation; for the capital 
required to produce the wealth of future years cannot belong 
to the State for the expenses of the current year. This propor- 
tion of the whole again is made up of parts in the same pro- 
portion of the several revenues of all the subjects; for the State 
can have no rightful claim upon the property of any one beyond 
the uniform rate for all. On the one hand the budget which 
calls for a sum-total greater than the legitimate expenses of the 
State, and on the other the taxation which in the end takes 
from any subject more than his proportion, is appropriation of 
the very property which the State is set to protect. 

With this recapitulation we may return to the case with 
which we began. Brown & Co. have imported a certain num- 
ber of watches upon which, delivered at their house in New 
York, they have paid $1000 to the manufacturers and a fourth 
of this in duties to the government. To bring out more clearly 
the full effect of the tax let us suppose that they have invested 
all their available means, say $1,000,000, in foreign watches, of 
which sum they will have paid $800,000 to the manufacturers 
and $200,000 to the government. It is evident that this latter 
sum as much as the other is a portion of their capital and if the 
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rate of taxation at the same time is uniform everywhere the 
government will have taken one-fifth part of the whole capital 
wealth of the country. Now there are several contingencies 
in which this may be supposed to have actually occurred. For 
example, it may have been concluded that communism is the 
true political gospel, that the State as everybody’s trustee and 
agent is rightful proprietor of all property, and the people may 
have resolved by a constitutional majority to begin the exper- 
iment by conveying to its agent a fifth part of its wealth to be 
administered in its behalf. Or again, it may have been con- 
cluded and resolved that the best provision for the expenses of 
the State is a permanent endowment to that amount, the an- 
nual revenue from which will release the people from all future 
burdens of taxation as the police relieves it from service on the 
posse comitatus, a standing army from military service, or the 
constitution of certain courts from service on the jury. Or 
again, to meet some exceptional emergency, the State may have 
contracted a loan which has now matured and payment on 
which is demanded, so that caught, if one may say so, between 
the devil of default and the deep sea of liquidation it meets its 
engagements by appropriating to that purpose the requisite 
portion of the national wealth. In all these cases the confisca- 
tion once effected the account is closed ; its force is exhausted 
when the money is taken and the necessity provided for. The 
State put in possession of a fifth part of the national wealth, 
whether as administrator in behalf of the people, or as perma- 
nently endowed for transacting its business and protecting its 
rights, or as furnished with the means of paying off its debt 
capital, has no further claim until a new necessity of the same 
kind arises and another portion of the national wealth is appro- 
priated to meet it. But as it happens there are no traces of 
any of these necessities in the fiscal position of the United 
States. The doctrine of communism is a mere speculation of 
certain peculiar theorists, the magnificent national endowment 
in the shape of public lands has been nearly dispersed under 
the homestead law and in land-grants, and as to its capital debt 
the anxiety of the creditors is not that it will not be paid at 
maturity but that it will. In a word it is under no pressure of 
instant and final liquidation whatsoever, but is tranquilly pro- 
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viding for its current expenses, in which all claims upon it have 
been merged, by continuous taxation. So when Brown & Co. 
pay a fifth part of their capital in import duties they are not 
only paying an exceptional and disproportionate tax, but a tax 
which does not close the account and release them from further 
taxation; on the contrary, every time their capital comes back 
in the shape of a new importation they pay the fifth part of it 
over again. How can they possibly continue business under 
burdens like these ¢ 

The answer is that the duty paid to the government is as 
much a part of the cost of the watches as the price paid to the 
manufacturers, and is at once charged along with all the other 
elements of the cost upon sale to the customers. If Brown & 
Co. are provided with the requisite capital to advance to the 
government and are sure of a sale at remunerative prices, the 
amount of the duty is a matter of perfect indifference to them ; 
all they have to fear is that the increased cost of their goods 
may increase the difficulty of finding purchasers and so dimin- 
ish the volume of their business; otherwise they wholly escape 
the effects of what looks like exorbitant and ruinous taxation. 
They are in fact what is called middle men, mere transfer agents 
whose business is to put goods on the market, and the capital 
they advance to the manufacturer, the carrier, the underwriter, 
the government, to all in short whose charges have added to the 
cost, is immediately reimbursed to them upon sale, that is, is 
circulating capital which distributes the burdens put upon it 
to the capital in which circulation ends, the fixed capital of 
final investments. He who last buys the watch not for sale but 
to keep and use, foots the whole bill, pays all the successive 
charges upon it from the manufacturers to the merchants, and 
among the rest the duty charged by the government. Brown & 
Co. are in effect unaccredited agents who collect for the govern- 
ment the duty distributed among and ultimately paid by the 
consumers.* 

* Capital, according to the standard definition, is distinguished from 
Land or Labor as wealth accumulated to assist in the further produc- 
tion of wealth ; which to the uninitiated sounds much like a distinction 
without a difference, since land and labor are not only wealth in that 


they may be exchanged for their equivalents but are two of the three 
factors which assist in producing more wealth. Capital, so defined, is 
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Now this function might be exercised by all other middle 
men whether dealing in foreign or domestic products; they 
could all as easily collect the duty for the government as first 
cost for the manufacturer, freight for the carrier, insurance for 
the underwriter, or interest and profit for themselves. If it 
were in the power of the government to surprise and detain the 
goods in the hands of any middle men anywhere on the way 
from the producer to the consumer, and to ascertain their cost, 
at the moment of detention it would have no difficulty in levy- 
ing a duty upon them as in the case of the imported watches. 
In this way the entire expenses of the State for the current 
year might be charged upon the circulating capital employed 
in putting the year’s product on the market and so distributed 
among the consumers, who are the whole population. But this 
is not all. When one buys a watch he does not usually draw 
on any part of his capital to pay for it. The living wealth he 
holds invested in real estate or securities or in his business is 
continually reproducing itself in rent, interest, or profits, and 
he is no more likely to stop the reproduction and turn it into 
dead wealth by buying watches with it than the laborer is to 
impair Ads productive capital by maiming himself or ruining 
his health. Hither will do it in an emergency or under strong 
either circulating capital consisting of the food and other things re- 
quired to support the laborer and which are quickly consumed, or fixed 
capital consisting of machines, factories and other things which assist 
labor and are consumed slowly. It seems to be therefore a part of labor, 
which is the discovery Mr. Henry George makes after defining it as that 
form of productive wealth which is not land or labor. 

I venture to use the word according to its etymology and popular ac- 
ceptation as any source or fountain-head of revenue, whether land, labor 
or accumulated savings; and revenue as any return or income of capi- 
tal, whether rent, wages or profits. The generic term is wealth, whose 
two species are capital and revenue in their several varieties. By circu- 
lating capital I mean simply capital in circulation, wealth of any kind 
held for exchange with other kinds; and by fixed capital, as I have 
said, the wealth in which the circulation ends. Real estate, slaves, 
machines, railways, to the dealers in those articles are as much circulat- 
ing capital as food or clothes ; they all become fixed capital when taken 
out of the circulation for occupancy, use or consumption. Of course 
the same wealth gets back into circulation again sooner or later, but in 
a different form and other relations. Practically the solution of conti- 
nuity is complete and this I take to be the basis of the real distinction 
between the two things. 
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temptation, but in ordinary circumstances he will pay for his 
watch out of his wages or his income. The daily wants, con- 
veniencies and luxuries of life, in general the whole consump- 
tion of the country, are ultimately provided for out of the earn- 
ings of capital and not out of capital itself. We may therefore 
define the direct taxation of the circulating capital of any 
country as an indirect income-tax; and admitting for the mo- 
_ment that the State is justified in renouncing, as all States do, 
the direct appropriation of what rightfully belongs to it, namely 
a uniform proportion of every man’s income, there is probably 
no more satisfactory source of public revenue than a tax on 
circulating capital. 

But it is to be observed that of the whole volume of this 
capital a large portion is practically inaccessible to taxation ; 
jt is not in the power of the government to stop the goods and 
ascertain their value anywhere on the way from the producer 
to the consumer. For example, the most of the hay grown in 
the United States is consumed on the farms where it grows, in 
which case producer and consumer are one; there is no middle 
man, no advance or re-imbursement of capital, no measurement 
and valuation of the product. Of the surplus if any, nearly 
the whole is sold in the immediate neighborhood, in which case 
if there is no middle man there is measurement and valuation 
of the thing sold; but it would be clearly indefinitely easier to 
tax the whole income of every farmer en bloc than the several 
products sold separately from bis farm. Produce of this sort 
requiring no process of manufacture to fit it for the market is 
absorbed so promptly and in such endless detail that it escapes 
all possibility of assessment. This is true too of manufactured 
commodities produced in small quantities for neighborhood 
consumption. The capital advanced ail over the land to the 
village artisan, the joiner, the tailor, the miller, like that ad- 
vaneed to the farmers around the village, flows in quantities 
too minute, through circuits too short and complicated to admit 
of computation. It is only the surplus products natural or 
manufactured left over by local consumption, and gathered 
from a broad territory in great quantities at a central point for 
wide re-distribution thence, that are accessible to the govern- 


ment. 
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Now concentration of this sort takes place on the largest and 
most conspicuous scale when the varied surplus of one country 
is brought together to supply the wants of another. Thus the 
entire exportation from the United States to Europe must be 
collected at a few sea-ports and subjected there to exact meas- 
urement and valuation before being shipped. So far as acces- 
sibility is concerned there is no part of the circulating capital 
of any country more clearly indicated for taxation than the 
capital advanced by the exporter, and in the United States 
none probably would better bear the burden. Our position to- 
day is so peculiar and commanding that the ordinary expenses 
of the State might be entirely charged to the capital employed 
in exporting our surplus cotton and food products. But a tax 
on circulating capital, at whatever point in the circulation levied, 
is paid by the consumer, who in this case is an alien, so that it 
is in our power te shift the whole cost of government to the 
subjects of other States. The objection is that it is not they 
who make government with us necessary or for whose benefit 
it exists; a tax paid by them, unless a war-measure, is spolia- 
tion, the appropriation by the State of property not its own. 
But this very consideration which excludes from taxation the 
capital advanced by the exporter of domestic produce, selects 
for taxation the capital advanced by the importer of foreign 
produce, for imports into the United States are for consump- 
tion in the United States and the duties upon them are paid by 
residents of the United States. Nothing can be more artless 
than the notion which actually survives in some quarters that 
duties on foreign goods are a means for shifting our burdens to 
foreign shoulders, paying our State expenses out of foreign 
pockets. It is the consumer who pays, whoever he is. If we 
want the foreigner to pay the costs of our government we 
should levy duty on our exports; if like honest men we want 
to pay them ourselves we may levy duty on our imports. 

Here then are clear and intelligible motives for taxation ; 
first, property in a form eminently accessible to the govern- 
ment, seeing that it is concentrated at the points where the 
great channels of commerce intersect the national frontier, and 
is delivered there under exact measurement and valuation in 
the accompanying invoices and bills of lading; second, prop- 
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erty which distributes the charges upon it including the import 
duty to al] the subjects of the State by whom the duty is levied 
and to no one else. Accordingly all civilized States have re- 
tained the duty and we may be sure will continue it until indi- 
rect taxation of all kinds is abandoned. The ideal of the free 
trader is an impracticable dream as things are. He will never 
strike off what he calls the schackles and fetters of trade until 
he has persuaded the State to find its revenue in direct taxation 
of the product of the national wealth. Meanwhile the only 
question in order is whether in taxing the capital employed in 
the importation of foreign merchandise, the State is controlled 
exclusively by the two considerations which justify the tax, 
namely, the accessibility and the distributing power of the 
property on which it is laid. 

The customs tariff of the United States in its original form 
was one of a group of measures adopted on the spur of the 
moment to save the commonwealth from extreme and instant 
peril. It was in effect, like the call for volunteers or for sub- 
scribers to the national Joan, an appeal to the patriotism and 
self-sacrifice of the people, and with its companion act, the 
internal revenue tariff, was drafted, with the single intent of 
bringing into the treasury the largest possible tribute in the 
smallest possible space of time. It would be unreasonable to 
consult the taxation of 1860-’64 for anything beyond the 
supreme necessity and emotion of the hour. There was in fact 
no time, as up till that moment there had been no preparation 
by previous experience, for scientific calculation of the most 
productive and equitable sources of revenue. All considera- 
tions as to the relative accessibility and distributing power of 
different forms of property gave way to the apparent necessity 
of drawing at once from property in any form that was at all 
accessible the utmost tribute that it would bear. No doubt 
even as a war measure, a desperate provision for a desperate 
emergency, the whole fiscal system of that time, including both 
the contraction of the public debt and the corresponding taxa- 
tion, is open to technical criticism, but it is forever absolved 
with all its errors by the simple motive of its inspiration and 
the triumphant vindication of results. The question of mo- 
tives enters only with the continuance of the customs tariff 
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after the emergency had passed, and all the other measures 
adapted to meet it had been abandoned. Why are we here 
to-day in a time of profound peace and an overflowing treasury 
paying upon our imports substantially the same duties we paid 
during the war of the rebellion? Who or what is it we are 
taxed to save as we were taxed then to save the common- 
wealth? What considerations have determined the State to 
leave upon a particular form of property burdens long since 
removed from forms which the other day were equally bur- 
dened ? 

The war duties upon imports have been maintained since the 
close of the war for the distinct and specifie purpose of aug- 
menting the cost of the goods and thereby obstructing their 
sale in the American market. This evidently is so far from 
being a legitimate and permissible state motive that it is nota 
state motive at all, for it is the business of the State as pro- 
tector of the property of its subjects to protect it from arbitrary 
and artificial charges; and its interest to maintain the natural 
price and so promote the sale of commodities which it taxes, 
inasmuch as the larger the sale the greater is the available 
source of its revenue. They who are interested in the artificial 
price and the obstructed sale are neither the people nor the 
agent of the people; they are the producers of commodities of 
the same kinds as the kinds taxed. The Swiss watch is handi- 
capped with a duty equal to one-fourth of its real value, that 
the untaxed American watch may have easier sale in a better 
market; in general the open arena accessible to the whole 
world of commerce in which prices adjust themselves to real 
values according to the laws of world-wide demand and supply 
is closed to the foreign producer that the producer at home may 
advance his prices beyond real values yet retain his customers. 
It goes without saying that a close market of this kind becomes 
at once and inevitably a rendezvous for all the blind avidities 
and rapacities of commerce. Every producer exerts himself 
to maintain or procure the highest possible duty on the foreign 
article both to diminish competition and to increase his prices, 
coalitions are formed of all producers of the same and of affili- 
ated products to influence legislation, and the simple motive of 
providing for public expenses by equable taxation of the na- 
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tional wealth disappears in the chaos of conflicting personal 
and class interests which dictate the tariff. 

This perversion of the functions of the State as the agent of 
all to the exclusive benefit of a few is disguised under the taking 
euphemism of protection to American industry, or more exactly 
American manufactures ; a capital instance of that delusive 
generalization or “ realization of abstractions,” common enough 
in metaphysics and theology, but nowhere more mischievous 
than in the domain of the historical and political sciences. 
For twenty years the intelligence of the people has been paral- 
yzed or perverted by a phrase, as the political energies of all 
Europe were for ages by the doctrine of the divine right of 
the sovereign. The implication is that the industries in ques- 
tion are American in derivation and right, as the kingship was 
divine, that the whole people in some way participates in them 
and is responsible for them as for American liberty or Ameri- 
can law; that they are a national concern to be defended 
against all comers by the State. Stripped of the imposing 
abstraction the naked facts are that the industries represented 
in the tariff are the private enterprises of certain American citi- 
zens, or residents on American soil, which concern the rest of 
us and the State only so far as they may be supposed to add 
to the prosperity of the country, like American agriculture or 
American labor which do not figure in the tariff at all. The 
humblest of them is entitled to protection, if need be in the full 
measure of the power of the State; but protection from what 
and what kind of protection? From fraud and violence, from 
the common enemy for whose repression the State exists. But 
foreign competition is not acommon enemy. ‘There is no dis- 
turbance of public order and security, no wrong to person or 
property, no violence or fraud, in putting a Swiss watch on the 
American market. On the contrary the presence of the Swiss 
watch at its real value is a factor for determining the real value 
of the American watch; the free admission of the world’s prod- 
ucts along with our own is the only way of finding out what our 
own are worth and should be “ protected” by the State in the 
interest of the people, for the whole people is concerned in buy- 
ing what it requires, whether of home or foreign origin, at its 
real value. But this is precisely what the producer fears, and 
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asks to be protected from under the alarming generalization of 
foreign hostility, namely an open market whose free exchanges 
settle the real value of his products. If he were content with 
or could afford to take this he would not require protection. 
So what he demands and has actually got is compensation for 
incompetence and a bounty on inferior goods.* 

The remarkable thing is that the inferiority is openly avowed 
—under another euphemism, and made part of the plea for 
protection. Itis said that American manufactures are as yet 
in their “infancy” and therefore unprepared for competition 
with robust foreign manufactures, which, it is further said, 
have acquired their adult vigor and their aptitude for infanti- 
cide by having been protected when they were infants. This I 
am persuaded is the most picturesque and pathetic abstraction 
in the whole range of political philosophy. Here the implica- 
tion is that the American people has incurred the solemn 
responsibilities of paternity by having engendered a progeny 
of industries full of the charm and promise of childhood, but 
doomed to untimely extinction unless sheltered from the for- 
eign foe, and suckled at the maternal bosom of the State. The 
fact again is that the American manufacturer himself is no in- 
fant whatever his manufacture may be, but as adult as any- 
body and one of the shrewdest of his kind, a man who like 
the American farmer, or miner, or merchant, or banker, has 
availed himself of the liberty secured to him by the State to 
choose among all the ventures of commerce the one which suits 

* The point may be best made by an example. Let us suppose two 
watches, each the exact duplicate of the other, the one made in the 
United States at a cost of $100, the other, owing to differences in 
methods and the wages of labor, in Switzerland at a cost of $80. The 
latter will then sell at a profit of 25 per cent. for $100, which is the man- 
ufacturing cost of the other, and supposing the profit to have been 
fairly determined in the open market, the real value of each. The im- 
port duty of 25 per cent. on the wholesale price of the Swiss watch 
overcomes this difference and enables the American watch to dispute 
the market at a profit of 25 per cent. and to command it at a profit of 
24. Whichever of the two he takes the American purchaser is forced 
to pay 24 or 25 per cent. more than its real value. It is beside the point 
to plead the benefits to American industry or to the country of such 
protection. Were everybody else the better for it it is spoliation of 
the purchaser and the immorality of it simply does not admit of dis- 
cussion. 
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him best. As he is the sole author of it so is he solely respon- 
sible for its issue, and as he is to reap all the profits so should 
he bear all the losses. That the enterprise is new to the coun- 
try, and so under the disadvanages of inexperience, untrained 
labor and a preoccupied market, is perfectly well known to 
him in advance as a part of the general risk which he takes 
with his eyes open in expectation of finding his ultimate re- 
ward in it. It must be said of him therefore, that he pleads 
the baby act with perfect absurdity in the wrong court. His 
appeal should be to his friends if his own means are insuffi- 
cient, or to the capital around him waiting for investment, or to 
the charitable public which founds lying-in hospitals and infant 
asylums. But he has no right to ask, and the State none to 
grant, a modification of the common environment for his exclu- 
sive benefit, an artificial mz/veu in which he can force upon us 
the products of his infant industry at prices beyond the real 
values of the products of industries in full maturity. That 
the infant sufferer is American is an appeal to our sympathies 
and our patriotism, but absolutely no concern of the State 
whatsoever; an occasion for charity perhaps, but certainly not 
a motive for legislation and not an excuse for spoliation of the 
people. 

The crowning wrong is that there are no assignable bounds 
to the spoliation as there are no logical limits to the law which 
orders it, for the law, however rigorously defined, is a wide 
generalization of the most practical kind, establishing a prin- 
ciple and a precedent which may be rightfully invoked against 
the State in all similar cases. The principle is that it is the 
duty of the State to enable the American manufacturer to 
undersell his foreign competitor at remunerative prices. This 
it has effected by creating artificial values which make up for 
the higher cost and inferior quality of his goods. If now for 
any cause, and especially for any cause attributable to the 
action of the State, the inferiority and costliness increase, the 
right to increased protection follows; the poorer and dearer 
the goods become the higher the duty required to overcome 
foreign competition. Now the policy of protection itself tends 
to the deterioration of the protected industry, that is to the 
necessity of ever increasing protection. For the law of all 
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development is the inexorable law of survival of the fittest, 
and fitness for survival, in other words the superiority of any 
product to competing products, is acquired and ascertained 
only by competition itself, which the policy of protection is 
meant to exclude. ‘The watch like any organism has grown 
by minute successive modifications in the instrument itself and 
in the processes of its manufacture, each of which is an im- 
provement or an advance on all previous modifications struck 
out by the inventor in the struggle for life to keep up with the 
rising demands of the consumer. What any manufacture re- 
quires and never more than in its infancy is that universal 
demand which stimulates invention, and that unrestricted com- 
petition which instructs the inventor and puts him on his 
mettle. But what occasion is there for inventiveness and busi- 
ness enterprise of the normal kind, for improvement in the 
process and the product, for that superiority which beats the 
competitor out of the market, when the bare fact of American 
origin commands higher prices than the best work? The time, 
talent, and capital needed for improvement are spent to better 
purpose in influencing legislation, with the sure result that 
while the individual manufacturer may grow rich on his spoils 
American manufactures stand still or lose ground, an inanimate 
infancy passing into a manhood of decrepitude and decay. At 
the same time the obstructed market is a perpetual temptation 
to the foreigner who exerts himself to recover it by the only 
means left to him, the greater excellence and economy of his 
work. The incentives taken from the native are offered by the 
same hand to his rival and the improvement of foreign products 
goes on with the deterioration of our own as the same wind 
blows two ships in opposite directions. 

But this transfer to the foreigner of all the incentives to 
improvement leaves with the native manufacturer a most pow- 
erful incentive to production. The artificial price by which 
he profits being created outright by act of the legislature and 
not gradually evolved under the natural conditions of unob- 
structed supply and demand takes effect suddenly, excluding 
foreign competition and delivering up the home market with- 
out preparation to the home producer. Thus the equable com- 
petition without violent pressure or strain anywhere between 
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all producers in all markets is abruptly converted into a life 
and death struggle of a few producers each of whose fortunes 
depends upon prompt preoccupation of a single market, and 
that an uncertain market which may be gradually recovered 
by the increased -excellence and cheapness of the foreign prod- 
uct, or thrown open at any time by another act of the legisla- 
ture. Over production follows and a suffocated market, a fall 
in prices which wipes out the artificial price created by the duty 
on imports, enforced idleness of capital, machinery, and labor, 
all reacting in acute crisis or long depression of the business 
interests of the whole country. Already the cry goes up all 
over the land that the home market is insufficient and that an 
outlet must be found into the foreign market. At this moment 
every minister and consul of the United States is under orders 
to “push” the sale of American products abroad. But as it 
is beyond the power of the State to augment prices beyond 
the range of its own taxation the only means it has for captur- 
ing the indispensable foreign market is a bounty on exports, a 
contribution from the public treasury which will remunerate 
the manufacturer for his loss in underselling the foreign com- 
petitor on his own ground. Of two things then, one, either it 
has exceeded its rights in laying the duty on imports or be- 
trayed its trust in withholding the equally necessary bounty 
on exports. In fact it has practically conceded the principle 
by remitting the internal revenue duties on certain articles 
when sold abroad. ' 

This then is the fatality of all class legislation that it imme- 
diately creates the necessity for further legislation of the same 
sort. You can’t hold the Rhine without the Rhine provinces. 
The smallest perversion of the functions of the common agent 
of the people to the exclusive service of an individual or a 
class means in time the subversion of the State. If the acquisi- 
tiveness of the manufacturing class had any logic in it and the 
courage of conviction the protective tariff would be a pronun- 
ciamiento, the proclamation of a revolution. 

Finally it is to be observed that exceptional privileges of 
any kind can be secured to one class of subjects only by ex- 
ceptional burdens imposed upon some other. The artificial 
price by which the producer profits is created by the duty on 
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imports and this is paid by the consumer. But according to 
the fundamental principle of our polity the only motive per- 
mitted to the State for imposing exceptional burdens is wrong- 
doing of the subjects who bear them; that other subjects bene- 
fit by them is an aggravation of the injury if the sufferers are 
unoffending. The usual argument that American manufac- 
turers are benefited by the exclusion of foreign competition, 
that protection does in fact protect, is irrelevant and offensive. 
It may be perfectly true, but if true it only forces the previous 
question, what right has the State to tax the consumer of for- 
eign produets beyond the uniform rate for all? The answer is 
that it has no right unless the purchase and use of foreign 
products is a public wrong, an injury to the people and an 
offense to the State; for disproportionate taxation is of the 
nature of penalty, and penalties are to be inflicted only on the 
subject who has merited them. This is a point which it is not 
easy to treat with becoming gravity, but the fact is that the 
whole protective policy rests upon a real feeling that as there 
is something patriotic and praiseworthy in using the products 
of our own country so there is a kind of disloyalty in using 
those of other countries; a latent feeling which strikes fire 
sometimes in the collisions of two peoples, as when the ladies 
of Berlin resolved the other day to import no more fashions 
from Paris, or when the Boston patriots threw the contaminated 
tea overboard. So to buy English cottons or an English ship 
is to enrich the English spinner or builder, and through him to 
add to the wealth and power of our hereditary rival and foe. 
The very existence of foreign States, however amicable our 
actual relations with them may be, is a perpetual menace to 
our security, and one of the principal reasons why we have to 
maintain and arm a State ourselves. To help them by making 
a market for their products is a sort of treason deserving repro- 
bation. An expression of the enormity of the offense and of 
the popular feeling about it may be found in any recent budget 
of the United States. According to the statement for 1880 
the amounts expended in various ways on account of the re- 
bellion of 1860 were in round numbers about $200,000,000, 
no part of which was drawn as penalty from the revolted States. 
For the same year the customs revenue was $187,000,000, 
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which nearly balanced the account. So that the sin of re- 
bellion, if it was a sin, has been most fittingly expiated, not by 
the rebel but by the consumer of foreign products. 

Now to this it might be replied as before that the popular 
feeling is the realization of an empty abstraction, that it is not 
in their industries that foreign States are a menace to us or to 
anybody but in their dynastic ambitions and race animosities, 
the political antagonisms which have arrested the civilization 
of the old world in the dead-lock of an armed truce and bur- 
dened the industries by which we all benefit in a thousand 
ways under the weight of military preparation. But the fit- 
ting and conclusive answer is that if the use of foreign com- 
modities is a public wrong it is not a proper source of public 
revenue. Importation so far as it weakens the State and aids 
the enemy should not be taxed; it should be prohibited, and 
if persisted in should be punished ; a principle of wide appli- 
cation to which we shall have to recur. The position into 
which the State has been betrayed is morally intolerable and 
impossible. It gives character to a specific act by laying bur- 
dens on the agent which in our polity are nothing if not puni- 
tive; and condones the offense of its own defining in order to 
continue the burdens by which it profits. 

To resume. The protective tariff is an anomaly in American 
legislation; a violent interruption and reversal of the normal 
evolution of our fiscal system justified only for the moment by 
exceptional conditions which have long since disappeared. 
Our duty is to get it out of the way with what promptitude is 
possible ; to dismiss at once and forever as a motive for State 
action the protection of any class at the expense of any other ; 
to remove from the market every vestige of arbitrary and arti- 
ficial prices as rapidly as the business situation will permit ; 
and to put the finances of the State back into the track and 
conditions of regular development toward the only result any 
honest man can avow, the uniform taxation, for the equal 
benefit, of all. 
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Articte IIL—THE GENESIS OF MODERN FREE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


GOVERNMENT is not an accident. It has its origin in the 
essential elements of human nature. Aristotle styled man a 
political animal; and the profoundest investigations into the 
nature of the State have only confirmed the appropriateness of 
the epithet. While the individual will is free, men in masses 
act, under Providence, in accordance with clearly defined laws. 
Social and political organization and progress are the outcome 
of tendencies common to the race. Forms may vary, types 
may change; yet behind all the vicissitudes in the history of 
states lie principles as invariable in their application as the 
physical and moral laws of the universe. A chain of causes 
and effects connects the past with the present, the present with 
the future. True, indeed, great men rise up, and the whole 
commonwealth may seem to shake under their giant tread ; but 
they only march ahead of their less gifted fellows, with clearer 
insight into the realities of their time, and hence with greater 
power to influence others. They may hasten or retard the de- 
velopment of institutions, but existing tendencies they cannot 
- change. Julius Cesar left a deeper impress upon his age than 
any of his contemporaries, for he understood better than they 
the trend of his country’s politics and shaped his course accord- 
ingly; but all the deep-souled eloquence of Demosthenes 
could not preserve Greek independence. A single will may 
influence, may in a measure direct or control; but human 
society is too complex an organism to be built up or destroyed 
by an individual. 

Political institutions are the incarnations of ideas, which, 
implanted in the race, are developed according to circum- 
stances. Like a living organism they have periods of growth, 
maturity, and decay. They have areason of being, a mission; 
when this is fulfilled, they crumble and disappear and live only 
in results. They are the outcome of efforts, more or less un- 
conscious, toward the adjustment of the relations of men with 
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one another as members of a common body, or natural group, 
toward the adjustment of life with its surroundings. They 
take shape in accordance with the tendencies and needs of 
the society in which they originate. The study of political 
institutions is important and fruitful; for thereby may be 
sought out the principles that underlie and condition their 
origin and destiny. Hence may be drawn useful lessons for 
the throbbing political life of to-day. This is especially the 
case with those institutions that had their originative impulse 
in the desire of a people to achieve self-government; for in the 
civilized portions of the world the trend of States has long 
been towards democratic forms. 

The political history of the race may be summed up as the 
gradual realization of the idea of freedom. Antiquity un- 
folded the conceptions of man and of society, developed art, lit- 
erature, philosophy, law. She elevated man intellectually and 
eesthetically, just so far freeing him from the superstitious fears 
of his own nature and the influences of his surroundings. 
Thus she prepared the way for Christianity, which regenerated 
men morally and emphasized the dignity of the individual, 
and hence cast its influence on the side of personal and polit- 
ical liberty. But of modern times the great political fact has 
been the development of democracy, and the recognition of it 
as the predominant element in the State. Equality of rights, 
by which all stand on a like footing before the law ; civil liberty, 
which grants to every man not fool nor traitor the privileges of 
citizenship and a voice in the government; representation, the 
means by which the individual will is exercised through dele- 
gated powers—-these three elements distinguish the complex 
tendencies of modern political life from those of the past. 

Could there be equality of rights in antiquity, when every 
people made its captives slaves, and the bondmen outnumbered 
the free? Even Aristotle taught that slavery exists by na- 
ture; while Plato recognized in it a natural and just institution 
when slaves were of other birth than Greek. The sublime 
teachings of Stoicism regarding the brotherhood of men might 
soften, but could not eradicate, this curse of ancient society. 
And many Christian centuries must pass before inequality of 
rights could more than begin to disappear. In the time of 
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Charlemagne nine-tenths of the population of the country now 
France were slaves. Then came feudalism, which, with all its 
splendid trappings and traditions, the glitter of armor and the 
prowess of knights, was still a cold, harsh system. Slavery 
had been repiaced by serfdom and the underling still cringed 
before the master. 

Nor was civil liberty known in the past. Nowhere,—not 
even in the so-called democracies of Greece,—was there popu- 
lar government in the modern sense. Large classes, including 
foreigners and slaves, were without the franchise and had no 
political guaranties. Local and class interests prevailed. There 
was no national spirit in Greece, at any time; little among the 
Romans even in the palmiest days of the republic. Thus in the 
states of antiquity there was alwaysa ruling class; it rested its 
claims to supremacy on blood, or on wealth, or on military pow- 
er; sometimes it was the howling mob that ruled. Civil liberty, 
with the guaranties it pre-supposes and must have in order to 
be lasting, was a thing not dreamed of. Freedom and citizen- 
ship were great boons that the magnanimity of the State might 
grant; they were never looked upon as rights, to be claimed 
and asserted. The man is made for the State, the State may 
use him, may sacrifice him if need be, was the fundamental 
dogma of ancient politics ; and the voice of the individual was 
hushed before the image of that gigantic abstraction, the 
State. And what was the State? Simply a town, not a na- 
tion. The city, not the man, was the political unit. Sparta, 
where through a harsh and unnatural communism personal will 
was made entirely subservient to public law, was cited by the 
philosophers as the highest type of polity; and many of the 
political Utopias of modern as well as well as of ancient times 
have been patterned after it. 

The Roman Empire, which held its sway over the world for 
five centuries, although by a leveling system of private law 
breaking down the distinctions of locality and class, yet gave 
to the individual as member of the commonwealth no greater 
prominence than the States of the earlier time had done. The 
cause of the long duration of its power is not, indeed, to be 
found in the intelligent patriotism of its citizens. The career 
of the city-state, when standing alone, is short and brilliant, 
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as is shown by the history of Greece. But in the Roman Em- 
pire there was a balancing of authorities, a counterpoise of local 
and central powers, that insured permanency to both. The 
Empire, politically, was made up, not of nations but of cities; 
over against the municipal tendencies toward disintegration 
was set the unifying, centralizing power of the Emperor. 

With the decline of morals and the insatiate extortions of 
the government, however, the curial, or middle class of the 
cities degenerated and lost heart. As an element of strength 
it had been to the Empire what the peasant farmer class of 
early Italy was to the Republic—the mainstay of the state. 
With its decline the last prop of the crumbling Roman power 
was gone. The wild tribes of the north swept down, to find 
little to oppose their progress. The municipal organizations 
alone remained; the cities stood, like rocks in the torrent, 
destined to await the dawning of a brighter day when the re- 
viving impulses of a new order of things should stimulate 
them again to activity and prosperity. ‘lhe decaying fabric of 
Roman supremacy utterly disappeared. Out of cities the Ro- 
man Empire had been made up, back into its original units it 
was resolved. 

The barbarians destroyed indeed, but nothing of the old 
civilization of real value to humanity perished. Rather, into. 
an effete existence were introduced new elements of strength 
and vigor. Among the Teutonic conquerors do we first find 
those principles of freedom and loyalty which, breathed upon 
by the hallowing spirit of Christianity and wrought into full 
expression through centuries of turmoil, form, in the Magna 
Charta and the Petition of Right, the grarid and enduring bul- 
wark of Anglo-Saxon liberties. The Germanic race, moreover, 
not only molded the polity of the English-speaking peoples, 
but also left strong impress upon the political institutions of 
all Western and Southern Europe. 

In the recesses of his native forests the German acknowl- 
edged no master save himself. Rulers and leaders there were, 
it is true, but the functions of king and general were not united 
in the same person, and both were chosen by the people. 
“Kingly power,” says Tacitus, was “not unlimited nor arbi- 
trary,” and command was “ by example rather than by author- 
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ity.” None had the right to punish save the priests. Brave 
and warlike men gathered about them bands of hardy follow- 
ers and went forth to seek conquest and victory; but the only 
tie between leader and troop was loyalty; there was no com- 
pulsion. The most characteristic feature of the tribal organi- 
zations was personal independence, individual freedom. 

When the Germanic tribes passed down into Western and 
Southern Europe, they settled as masters of the soil. The 
chief assigned to his trusty followers, as rewards for service, 
portions of land, which were to be held at his pleasure, or for 
life, on condition of rendering aid whenever he should desire 
it. The former inhabitants were not destroyed ; they remained 
as a subject population, tilling for the victorious invaders. 
The conquering chiefs from the circumstances of the case be- 
came kings; but the kingdoms thus founded were unsubstan- 
tial and short-lived. The tract of land allotted to warriors 
became transferable by inheritance, the property of the heir being 
subject to certain conditions, the principal of which were that 
cf military service and of reversion to the chief or sovereign 
in case the line of descent should be broken. Hence arose the 
feudal system, with its many gradations of rank and its intri- 
cate relations. The fief instead of the kingdom became the 
unit of political organization, and kingship was but an empty 
title, a shadow of authority, aitached to the line of some larger 
fief. The power was distributed among lords and barons, who 
jealously guarded their independence. From the suzerain 
down to the villians preedial and personal, the lines of social 
and political demarkation were sharply drawn and as closely 
observed as might of arms could enforce. Disintegration and 
isolation were the characteristics of feudalism. The period 
was one of gloom, of ignorance, of discord and oppression. 
Even the towns, being obliged to place themselves under the 
protection of some lord, standing as it were in vassalage in 
order to insure their own safety, maintained a precarious exist- 
ence. Only one agency disseminated light amid the dark- 
ness, sought to harmonize conflicting elements. The Church, 
the one thing stable, furnishes the only clue to guide through 
the labyrinth of medieval history. Yet feudalism, in the bold 
independence, assertion of rights, mutual aid and mutual dis- 
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trust of its aristocracy, contained the germ both of free and 
of representative institutions; civil liberty found a mature 
developmeut only in much later times. 

In antiquity representative government also was unknown. 
For it presupposes nationality, a national life; but the nation 
as we understand the term, is a growth of modern times. The 
Greek cities sometimes leagued together for mutual aid in war, 
but after the danger had passed away they were isolated as 
before. They had also associations and general assemblies for 
the performance of common religious rites; political matters, 
however, were for the most part excluded. Of such character 
were the colonial confederacies, which, formed mainly for pur- 
poses of common worship, could never become very close or very 
binding. So loose were these coalitions that Halicarnassus, 
although one of the principal cities of the Dorian Hexapolis, 
because one of its delegates at the festival of the Triopean 
Apollo, contrary to custom, carried off instead of dedicating 
to the god the tripod assigned him, was excluded from the 
league. At the Amphictyonic council met delegates from 
twelve Greek States; but at the beginning it was purely a 
religious body, and only by perversion of the original design 
was it in later times made to serve political ends. Even then 
the delegates could not legislate in common for the states. 
They had nothing to do with internal affairs; and except in 
regard to the observance of certain religious rites and festi- 
vals, they were very little concerned with inter-state relations. 
The council was not therefore a representative body. 

Nor has the Achaian League in this connection special sig- 
nificance. It presents a very perfect type of federation, but it 
lacked the characteristic features of representative government, 
in that its congress was a primary and not a representative 
assembly. Similar in nature were the leagues of early Italy, 
which illustrate only a kind of delegation. In the Roman pro- 
vincial system, indeed, may be found a trace of the representa- 
tive principle; but it is in the conditions accompanying the 
growth, maturity, and decline of feudalism that we must look 
for the origin of modern free institutions. Among the des- 
potic empires of the Orient the personal will of the ruler has 
never suffered any institution, representing the will of the 
people, to exist. 
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The feudal system was a necessary result of the transplant- 
ing of the Germanic peoples, with their principles of freedom 
and loyalty,‘ upon a conquered soil. None the less was mon- 
archy the inevitable outgrowth of feudalism. Even in the 
midst of anarchy, monarchical traditions had by no means lost 
their force ; while by escheat and by inheritance and intermar- 
riage, as well as by superiority in arms, fiefs tended to mass 
together under the hands of a lord more cunning or more bold 
than his neighbors. This tendency early became apparent; it 
was accelerated by that series of events which forms the tran- 
sitional movement from medieval to modern history, the cru- 
sades. Fired by the wild preaching of fanatics and burning 
with a desire to avenge the sufferings of the pilgrims at the 
sacred shrine, under the banner of the cross, raised by a design- 
ing Papacy, the best blood of Europe went forth, to perish on 
the long and dangerous way or before the walls of the Holy 
City. Estates were alienated in order to obtain funds for equip- 
ments and provision. Many of them came into the possession 
of the clergy. Others were purchased by wealthy members of 
the merchant class, who broke in upon the turbulent traditions 
and warlike habits of the feudal aristocracy by introducing 
elements of peace and thrift in connection with the holding of 
land. The greater lords, moreover, bought up the fiefs of their 
neighbors, or acquired the estates of their own vassals, thus 
becoming absolute owners and establishing a direct relation be- 
tween themselves and their serfs. Through the diminution of 
numbers and the increasing inequality in the division of land 
the aristocratic class as a whole was more and more weakened. 
At the close of the crusades the king was everywhere firmly 
seated on the throne; the fief had given place to the kingdom. 
But from the nature of the case the monarchy, thus originating, 
could not be absolute. Three elements, the clergy, the nobility, 
and the commons, the three estates, were to limit its preroga- 
tives and modify its character. In the conflict and counter- 
poise of the three estates with the monarchy are to be traced, 
not only the development of equality of rights and civil lib- 
erty, but also the growth of that by which alone, in the com- 
plex political life of the present age, these can be guaranteed, . 
and which is a distinctive characteristic of modern times, rep- 
resentative government. 
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As the kingdom grew out of the massing of fiefs, there was 
of necessity a strong tendency toward disintegration into its 
primitive elements. First of all, with the nobility, jealous of 
his power and eager to regain their former rights and inde- 
pendence, the king must struggle. Then, the church possessed 
vast estates, held by bishops, who had at heart not only the 
same interests as the nobility in resisting encroachments on the 
part of royalty, but also the furtherance of the designs of that 
powerful hierarchy to which they belonged. The inferior 
clergy, drawn from the masses, now supported the higher 
ecclesiastics, now gave their influence to the side of the king. 
Thus the contest between crown and fiefs went on, the crown 
gradually gaining the supremacy. 

In the primitive organization of the German tribe the popu- 
lar assembly had been a marked feature. All public matters 
of importance were discussed in the meetings of the warriors, 
and decided on by general vote. When the Germans became 
conquerors, this assembly was still retained. With the decline 
and extinction of allodial, or independent, proprietorship, how- 
ever, it was reduced to a meeting of the barons together with 
their vassals for conference on matters of common concern. 
The functions of this feudal council were mainly judicial; they 
were also in some degree financial. According to feudal law, 
a man must be tried by his peers, and judgment was valid only 
when rendered by several; while the principle that no finan- 
cial burden could be imposed on the vassal without his consent. 
was early established and jealously observed. As now a lord 
by successive incorporations of fiefs became king, he sum- 
moned the great landholders of his realm, temporal and eccle- 
siastical, to sit as a tribunal for the trial of high crimes and to. 
discuss with him matters of special importance. This royal 
court and council in England, under the name of the Great 
Council, replaced the Anglo-Saxon Witan Agamot and still 
survives in the House of Lords; in France, it found a direct 
outgrowth in the Parliament of Paris, the supreme judicial 
authority of the realm. Finally, when modified by the intro- 
duction of a new element, the commons, it formed the basis of 
the representative bodies of Europe. 

Modern civilization is characterized by a marked tendency 
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to unite upper and lower classes in a compact national society. 
The abrogation of special privileges and the upbuilding of the 
nation as a politically homogeneous body has been brought 
about through a series of revolutions, the first of which was 
the enfranchisement of the mercantile class of the towns. The 
rise of free cities is one of the most significant facts connected 
with the decline of feudalism. Although none of the old 
towns had escaped the condition of vassalage, in southern 
Europe the traditions and institutions of the Roman municipal 
system with its local government still remained, while in the 
north the Teutonic boroughs kept alive the sparks of inde- 
pendence. The cities furnished places of refuge to wanderers, 
as well as to serfs who were fleeing from cruel masters. Dur- 
ing the period of the Crusades, with the revival of commerce 
in the south and with the development of trade and industry 
in the north they rapidly increased in prosperity and influence. 
Ere long kings and nobles for the sake of money gladly 
granted them immunities and privileges, while the independent 
spirit resulting alike from.their local institutions and the social 
equality and political codperation within their walls, asserted 
itself at every opportunity. Leagues even for mutual defence 
were formed in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. 

Thus the cities came to hold the balance of power between 
the king and the aristocracy. In Italy they entered into alli- 
ance with the Papal power, giving to it a supremacy there that 
has been entirely shaken off only within the present genera- 
tion. In Spain the towns were early brought into prominence 
through conflict with the Moors ; for against the Moslem horde 
the noble, single-handed, could not prevail. United efforts 
and a stronger place of defence than the feudal castle were 
necessary. As early as the eleventh century charters contain- 
ing liberal provisions began to be granted in Spain; later in 
France, England, and other countries from one cause or another 
the cities gained recognition and confirmation of their rights 
from lords and kings. 

The next step in the rise of the cities was their admission to 
the feudal court and council of the kingdom, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. Kings were always involved in 
wars, either to maintain or to increase their power. Then, too, 
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the increasing splendor and luxury of court life rendered nec- 
essary continually greater expenditures. For a time these 
drains upon the royal treasury were met by the revenues from 
the royal domain, or fief, and by various makeshifts. Charters 
of security were sold to towns and grants were obtained from 
them for services of defence. Loans were negotiated with rich 
men, principally Jews, who were somehow disposed of before 
the day of payment. Confiscations of property were made, 
whenever possible, on the slightest pretexts. 

But the day came when all means previously tried to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the court were found inadequate. With 
the crystallization into nationalities the position of the kings 
became more clearly defined. What so natural as to appeal 
to the nation for aid? Indeed, what else could be done? 
What plea so effective as the good of all? Here in a nutshell 
‘we have the immediate cause of the early representative as- 
semblies of Europe. Monarchy was now a substance, no 
longer a shadow, of power; the nation a concrete thing, no 
longer a vague generalization. Yet what cared the king for 
the people? Very little. Surely he would not convoke an 
assembly of the nation to share his power if not obliged to. 
Equally true is it that the nation had not unity enough to in- 
stitute a national body without convocation from some recog- 
nized authority. 

The king, then, forced to beg for money called an assembly 
of the nation. How? He had a great council of barons and 
ecclesiastics, the origin of which we have found in feudalism. 
To this he invited the rich towns to come, ostensibly to aid by 
advice, really to give generous grants on the presentation of 
the needs of the realm and of the king as its protector. The 
old feudal assembly of peers had been the king’s high court 
and council; the assembly of the three orders now became his 
bank. 

But avaricious clergy, proud nobles, and thrifty townsmen 
were not going to give of their wealth to this new authority, 
the crown, for nothing. What rights indeed had they that 
this unscrupulous growing power was bound to recognize ? 
What guaranties that would insure them security in case it 
should rise superior to them or in case its might should equal 
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its pretensions? None whatever. In just this, however, the 
nation had the advantage. According to feudal usage no bur- 
den could be laid upon a subject without his consent; the 
king must have money, the nation alone could furnish it. “TI 
want funds,” said the king to the three orders. ‘Give us 
guaranties against the invasion of our rights and you shall 
have them,” said the three orders to the monarchy. Rhetoric 
aside, the growth of liberties in the European States was 
largely a matter of barter,—mere bargain and sale. It was the 
interest of the king to yield as little and get as much in return 
as possible; that of the people, to give as little and gain as 
much as they could. Liberty in the abstract has slight influ- 
ence over men’s minds. Specific immunities, specific guaran- 
ties, these are what the national assemblies bargained for in 
exchange for grants. 

Thus the third estate, or commons, representing the free 
cities, gained a seat in the feudal council, which by this enlarge- 
ment became properly a national assembiy. Owing to their 
wealth the representatives of the towns as a body rose rapidly 
in influence, ere long holding the balance of power in the 
State. The commons became the determinative element in 
politics. In England they sided with the nobility, in France . 
and Germany with the king—a coalition of elements that did 
much to decide the future history of those countries. The 
peasant population, gradually freed from serfdom, except in 
England had no voice directly in the national assembly; they 
were in theory at least, represented by the nobles on whose 
lands they lived. Yet here we have a body of recognized 
standing and influence, representing, though imperfectly, the 
whole nation, and from the condition of things able to act asa 
counterpoise of the monarchy, to bargain with it, to fix limit- 
ations upon it. In this we have the origin of that group of 
institutions to which belonged the English Parliament, the 
German Diet, the Parliaments of Scotland and Sardinia, the 
Estates of Denmark, of Sweden and of Norway, the States 
General of France and of Holland, the Cortes of Aragon and 
Castile, and the representative bodies of the Italian States. 
These were all the outgrowth of like conditions, all attempts at 
the realization of the same ends; yet how different the vicissi- 
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tudes through which they passed, how different the destinies 
allotted to them! In England the people, favored by many 
circumstances, had pluck and persistency enough to force the 
monarchy to keep its promises. This abuse done away with, 
that cause of oppression removed, this wrong righted, that 
right recognized and its maintenance guaranteed—the sum of 
concessions such as these gained by the parliament from the 
crown in the periods of its need or weakness in time made up 
a well-rounded and secure and liberal constitution. In France 
and in other countries the people from various causes did not 
compel the crown to keep its faith with them, and the national 
assemblies after a beginning of so much promise lost ground, 
finally sinking into forgetfulness or lingering on in an enfeebled 
condition. Yet who can estimate the influence they had for 
good in giving even an incomplete embodiment to ideas of 
rights that were beginning to awaken in men’s minds? They 
formed a basis of reality for traditions of freedom, which later 
ages were to see revived and enlarged upon and realized in 
concrete form. 

Modern free institutions, then, have their roots deep in the 
soil of the past. The remote origin of our liberties is to be 
found in the freedom and loyalty of the early Germans. These 
gave the impulse, the outworking of which lies at the basis of 
all that is fairest and best in the constitutions of the civilized 
nations of to-day. Yet behind all political and social move- 
ments there has been another potent and deepening influence 
in favor of popular rights—the influence of Christianity. 

Men have sought in the Bible to find support for the most 
diverse political theories. The divine right of kings, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and even communism, have not neglected 
to strengthen their claims to acceptance by texts from the 
New Testament. But Christ came not to found a temporal 
kingdom ; his teachings were moral and spiritual. These were 
to influence political society, not tirough precepts on the State, 
but by regenerating the hearts and quickening the consciences 
and purifying the lives of men. Stvicism had grasped at the 
thought of the oneness of humanity, and pagan antiquity had 
risen to the generalization that by natural law men are free. 
Rome, moreover, with harsh hand of conquest reduced the 
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world to an outward, political unity. But Christianity taught 
that all men are brothers. By the doctrine of sin it brought 
all to the same level, while by the doctrine of a Saviour it built 
up a spiritual unity through Christ. While other faiths are 
ethnic, Christianity is truly catholic, and from the first empha- 
sized its mission as the religion of mankind. It inculcated 
humility, love, mercy; and enforced equality before a higher 
power. Starting in the lowest ranks of society, its progress 
though gradual was firm, and ere long crowned heads bowed in 
submission to its decrees. 

Not only did the teachings of Christianity thus promote in 
directly the development of popular rights, but also the ex- 
pounders of it made direct application of the doctrines to po- 
litical facts. Ata time when Europe was quaking with political 
commotions, Thomas Aquinas declared that government belongs 
to the domain of human regulation; that therefore the right 
to make laws belongs to the people, and that in a good govern- 
ment all must have a share. St. Bonaventura preached the 
right of resistence, and maintained that political power ought 
not to be unlimited. True, indeed, the Church herself, adopt- 
ing the traditions of the Roman Empire, sought supremacy in 
matters temporal] as well as spiritual, and many utterances of 
her representatives had no other aim than to prepare the way 
for papal usurpation; yet none the less did she help to mold 
general opinion in favor of the rights of the people: and we 
must not forget that it was on the estates of the Church that 
the serfs of medizeval Europe first began to be set free. 

The organization of the Church, moreover, was founded in 
principles of freedom. At first the voice of the people was 
supreme in all matters connected with ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and government. It was from the lower orders of society 
that the ranks of the priesthood were mainly recruited, and 
promotion in offices was through merit. By the institu- 
tion of councils the Church furnished the type of a represen- 
tative body, and foreshadowed the most stable form of na- 
tional political organization. 

Thus Christianity, while elevating men through character 
and life, has done more to advance the cause of civil rights than 
any other agency. While we grant to the Germanic race the 
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high honor of having been commissioned by Providence to 
work out in its institutions and to transmit to humanity the 
idea of individual liberty, to Christianity the world is in- 
debted for giving to this principle of freedom the highest im- 
pulse to development, a rational basis, and a principle of 
control. Tried at the bar of the Teutonic conscience the religion 
of peace said to the bold, liberty-loving warrior,—‘‘ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Christianity checked the bold spirit of 
independence by a regard for the rights of others ; and in these 
two elements is laid the foundation of stable, free institutions. 





The Charter of Connecticut. 


Articte IV.—THE CHARTER OF CONNECTICUT AND 
THE CHARTER OF YALE COLLEGE, 


II. 


THERE remain the anonymous pamphlets, which cannot be 
considered as heavy artillery. The guns came too late into 
the field, and are old and rusty and were long ago condemned. 
It is necessary to understand the situation. Two measures of 
President Clap’s administration caused much irritation. One 
was the formation of a college-church and congregation or re- 
ligious society in the college. This Dr. Woolsey thinks has 
proved wise and it agreed with the practice in Harvard and 
the British universities, and such church and congregation 
have been continued ever since. The other measure was un- 
wise. That was an order of the corporation, that the Rev. Mr. 
Noyes, one of the fellows and pastor of the first church in 
New Haven, appear and be examined by them, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the soundness of his faith. This order Mr. 
Noyes resisted and refused to submit to, and the proceeding 
was abandoned. The corporation has no right to remove a 
member for his opinions. It has the right, for unfaithfulness 
to his trust, “for any misdemeanor, unfaithfulness, default or 
incapacity.” The law deals with acts and failures or inability 
to act, not with opinions. The power has never needed to be 
and has never been exercised. 

In 1753 the General Assembly resolved, that to “one princi- 
pal end in erecting the college,” it was requisite that the stu- 
dents “should have the best instruction in divinity, and the 
best patterns of preaching set before them. And that the set- 
tling of a learned, pious and orthodox professor of divinity in 
the college would greatly tend to promote that good end.” At 
the request of the corporation President Clap performed the 
duties of a professor of divinity unti] a professsor should be 
procured, preaching in the college hall on Sunday, and the 
president and the students were withdrawn from attendance on 
divine service at the first church in New Haven, under the 
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charge of the Rev. Mr. Noyes. In 1754 President Clap pub- 
lished his tract on “The Religious Constitution of Colleges,” 
mainly or in a great measure to vindicate this formation of a 
separate religious society in the college. In 1755, Rev. Naphtali 
Daggett, afterwards president, was selectd as professor of divin- 
ity, and the next year was inducted into office. Soon after 
the church members in college were formed into a college 
church. 

President Stiles says, the resolute, firm, unyielding character 
of President Clap “rendered the latter part of his presidency 
uncomfortable.” Dr. Woolsey states that ‘a cloud came over 
the latter years of President Clap’s collegiate life, in conse- 
quence of enmity to the government of the college without its 
walls, and insubordination within.” ‘ He felt alarmed lest the 
old land-marks should be removed. He therefore strove to 
guard the college from the intrusion of what he conceived to 
be error by making it a separate religious society, and by sub- 
jecting its fellows and instructors to a more rigorous test. 
This circumstance, together with a certain inflexibility of pur- 
pose and a rigor in administration . . exposed him to much 
obloquy without the college, from a party who seem to have 
industriously fomented disorders within its walls.” He re- 
signed his office in July, 1766, and died in the January follow- 
ing. “President Clap’s administration,” says Dr. Woolsey, 
“was marked by a gradual growth and improvement in the 
college. Its number of students amounted at the close of his 
office to one hundred and seventy. New buildings were erected, 
which still subsist. [Of these were South Middle College, the 
best building in the colony,” ‘“ sedes hee nitida et splendida, 
Aula Connecticuttensis,” being named, and the oldest chapel 
then with a steeple, afterwards the Atheneum.] Some addi- 
tions were made to the permanent funds. The laws were re- 
modeled. The “charter was amended and improved” (Wool- 
sey’s Hist. Dis. 28, 29, 30, 114; 2 Trumbull, 327, 518, 519, 
522, as to the pamphlet war and Dr. Gale). 

A few years after (after and not before) the act of 1746, or 
forty years before the act of 1792 (which would be in 1752), it 
is said, a movement began for the introduction of laymen into 
the corporation, and was almost continuous during that period. 
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A pretty slow movement! If its force may be judged from its 
rate of progress, it must have been for a long time feeble. The 
difficulty was that while the plan finally adopted of an alliance 
with the State by the addition of the governor and lieutenant- 
governor, and six senior assistants, civilians of mature experi- 
ence, to the corporation, was wise, and might much earlier have 
been wisely adopted, that on the one hand attempts were made 
to introduce laymen, in violation of the charter and the rights 
of the college, and on the other hand there was for a long time 
a want of the spirit of conciliation and a disposition to rest con- 
tentedly on the chartered rights of the college. Attacks tended 
to produce at least passive resistance. ; 

To prevent misapprehension it may be well to quote what 
the late Prof. Kingsley has said as to the state of religious 
opinion in the colony as late as the American Revolution: 
“All who had separated from the Congregationalists were, at 
that time, but a small proportion of the population” (Kings- 
ley’s Hist. Dis., Note I). 

We are not much in the habit of reading pamphlets to which 
the writers do not venture to give the voucher of their names. 
They may make history picturesque but often render it less 
authentic. In 1755 an anonymous pamphlet was published, 
since attributed to Dr. Benjamin Gale, an eccentric and dispu- 
tatious physician of Killingworth, Connecticut, unfriendly to 
the government of the college, and, as alleged, to the faith of 
the founders. It appears that it is stated in this pamphlet that 
at the election of President Clap as rector, in 1739, several of 
the trustees voted for a layman, Daniel Edwards, of the class of 
1720. If this were so the college records are the proper evi- 
dence of it, but show no trace of it. 

It does not appear to be stated who the trustees were, nor 
any of them who so voted, or from whom the information was 
received, or whether it was derived from report. It is not pre- 
tended that Dr. Gale had or could have any personal knowledge 
on the subject. The amount of it all is that sixteen years after 
the election, Dr. Gale says anonymously, that he has heard that 
at that election several votes were cast for Mr. Edwards. It is 
said that Dr. Gale was related by marriage to Jared Elliot, a 
trustee, having married his daughter, and that Mr. Elliot pro- 
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bably gave the information. Why then does not Dr. Gale say 
so, or that he was so informed by a trustee? There is not the 
least reason on which to rest a legal argument, to suppose that 
Mr. Elliot informed Dr. Gale. It might suit the writer’s pur- 
pose not to inquire, or he might be satisfied with the informa- 
tion or report he had heard. Upon the smallest motion in 
court would a lawyer state as evidence that his client had 
heard from somebody that an alleged fact was true, and that 
the client was nearly related by marriage to somebody who 
must know whether it was true or not? But it is addde that 
the statement was not contradicted. Neither does it appear to 
have been confirmed. The college records do not confirm it, 
nor the trustees, who are supposed to have so voted, nor any 
of them, nor their associate trustees, nor Mr. Edwards, nor 
President Clap, who wrote a history of the college, covering 
that period. Why should the statement, if erroneous, be con- 
tradicted? Of what importance would it seem at that time, or 
isit? President Clap had undoubtedly been elected, and for 
sixteen years had been in office, his possession of which had 
been confirmed by an act of the General Assembly. The tri- 
ennial catalogue mentions that Mr. Edwards was three years a 
tutor, and eight years a steward (dispensator) in college, his 
term in the last office terminating three years before the elec- 
tion referred to, and that he was a judge of the Superior Colo- 
nial Court. But it would not be fair to infer that pleasant 
recollections or pleasant anticipations connected with his rela- 
tion to the last office he filled in college, procured several votes 
for him. 

In the same pamphlet, the writer says, “I take it for 
granted,” I assume, “that there is nothing in the nature of 
Yale College or their charter,” by which he must mean the act 
of 1745, “which restrains the trustees,” he calls the fellows 
trustees, “in their choice of a president to the priestly order.” 
He also says, “the-present governors of our college may be 
succeeded by laymen, if it shall so please that venerable 
body to fill up vacancies, as they shall fall; for there is noth- 
ing in the charter that determines they must be men in holy 
orders.” These are mere assertions, anonymously made, not 
when the act of 1745 was passed, but ten years after its pass- 
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age, when a controversy had arisen with President Clap or his 
friends. 

About two years later, in 1757, another anonymous pamphlet 
was published which has been attributed to the Rev. Wm. 
Hart of Saybrook. In this he says: “The president is a 
minister but he does not preside there in the character of a 
minister. . . . The fellows and overseers of the college are 
ministers of the church. But they don’t take the oversight 
and direction of the college upon themselves by virtue of their 
being ministers but by virtue of a civil appointment and 
authority decreed to them by the charter of the Government. 
. .. And there is no one act peculiar to their office as trustee 
or fellow (the words are again used synonymously), which a 
layman might not perform with as much propriety, etc. There 
is nothing in the nature of the office, which confines it to 
clergymen; nor in the charter of the Assembly, by which the 
college is incorporated and invested with all its powers,” that 
is, in the act of 1745. Our argument has not claimed, we do 
not know that any one has claimed, that that act confines the 
office to clergymen, or absurdly that a person becomes a presi- 
dent or fellow by being a minister. The offices are held under 
the charter of a civil government, but neither the president nor 
the fellows are civil or public officers. Nothing is said of the 
right of choosing laymen or others residing out of the colony, 
or young men under thirty years of age. These pamphlets 
purport to be addressed to individuals, the latter being entitled 
“Letter to a Friend, etc.,” and the subject “ Mr. Noyes’ Pro- 
posed Examination by the Corporation of Yale College,” and 
the former, “ Reply to a pamphlet, entitled ‘ The Answer of the 
Friend in the West,’ ” etc. 

Now it is said, that these assertions, in those anonymous 
pamphlets, really written by two graduates of the college, that 
laymen might be elected president or fellows by the corpora- 
tion were allowed to pass in silence, by pamphlets on the other 
side of the controversies, which drew them forth, that is of 
course so far as such pamphlets have been preserved, collected, 
and examined, and that this is convincing proof that the asser- 
tions were admitted to be true, and that they show the opinion 
of the alumni and the public, when the charter was granted 
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A pretty large conclusion from very small premises! If Prof. 
Baldwin's paper, not anonymous but by a lawyer of reputation 
(without its acknowledgments of traditional belief, etc.) were 
followed two years later by another gentleman on the same 
side, and no reply were made or none preserved a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty years, would these papers be convinc- 
ing proof of the present opinion of the alumni and the public, 
or, to make the cases more nearly parallel, of that opinion ten 
or twelve years ago? 

Suppose that these assertions of this physician and clergy- 
man as to the law were not “denied and denounced.” They 
were not of sufficient importance. Whether the pamphlets 
went to the root or the branches, the rind or the core of the 
arguments of President Clap and his supporters is unimportant. 
The support of President Clap and his doctrine, that ‘ Col- 
leges are societies of ministers for training up persons for the 
work of the ministry,” and that the primary design of all col- 
leges is to educate ministers of religion, do not concern us. If 
he were living at this time, he might see ample cause for 
changing his opinions. If the opposition of views prove any- 
thing relevant, it is that President Clap in drawing the bill for 
the act in question and procuring it to be adopted by the cor- 
poration, presented and enacted, did not have the views and 
purposes of the writers. When were the corporation of Yale 
College or its members or officers in the habit of denying in 
print erroneous statements concerning it? The corporation 
gave a practical answer to these assertions by paying no heed 
to them and continuing to supply vacancies in conformity to 
the charter from resident ministers of the gospel of the re- 
quired age. Twenty-eight of such vacancies*were so supplied 
between 1745 and 1792. The new members concurred with 
the old as to their duty and did not vary from it in a single in- 
stance. Some ten years before the latter year, and at least be- 
fore 1784, when the introduction of laymen into the corpora- 
tion was becoming a practical subject, it is admitted that this 
duty of supplying vacancies as practiced by the corporation 
was publicly asserted. 

In 1761 an attempt was made to subject the college com- 
pletely to political control. A memorial, signed by three citi- 
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zens, was presented to the General Assembly, representing the 
great disorders in the college, the arbitrary powers of the faculty, 
and the dislike of the students to their governors, and asking 
the General Assembly to exercise the powers of a visitor of the 
college. Nothing was done. In 1763 a more determined effort 
was made. A memorial, the signers having increased to nine, 
was presented, claiming that the General Assembly were the 
founders of the college and entitled to the right of visitation, 
’ and asking that a right of appeal should be granted from every 
sentence and judgment of the corporation or faculty to the 
governor and council], who were all annually chosen, a measure 
which would have been destructive of the discipline of the 
college and taken its control from the faculty and corporation, 
and praying that the General Assembly would appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into the affairs of the college and either to 
reform abuses themselves or report the facts, with their opin- 
ion, to the General Assembly at its next session. The subject 
was argued before the General Assembly by William Samuel 
Johnson, afterwards president of Columbia College, and Jared 
Ingersoll, Esq., two distinguished lawyers, graduates of the 
college, for the memorialists, and by President Clap for the 
college and against the alleged right of visitation, in an argu- 
ment, which has received high commendation from Chancellor 
Kent and was highly praised by the lawyers whom we have 
mentioned. The application was signally defeated and the like 
it is believed has never since been made. (Woolsey’s Hist. Dis., 
12, 13, 30, 114; E. Baldwin’s Annals, 76.) The point to be 
decided was not in whom was the right of visitation, if there 
were such right, but was it in the General Assembly? Whether 
such right was in the heirs or successors of the founders or the 
trustees should be considered as the founders or they and their 
successors as the true representatives of the donors (Dartmouth 
College case, supra, Ang. and Ames on Corporations, sec. 687), 
or the right was merged or vested or extinguished in the trus- 
tees or corporation by the charter, or incorporation, in all these 
cases and in every case the Legislature was and is excluded 
from the right claimed. 

In 1784 a third anonymous pamphlet was published, attrib- 
uted to a young graduate, nine years out of college at a time 
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when graduates came out much younger than now, who, if he 
devoted the three years immediately following to preparation 
and had been then admitted, could be only of six years stand- 
ing at the bar. He asserts positively that the limitation in the 
charter was repealed and that the Legislature had power to do 
it.* The question of power or what the Legislature could do, 
does not arise upon the act, but what it did. | 

He also recommends, as is stated, that the General Assembly 
should violate the solemn contract of the colony with the cor- 
poration and compel the introduction of laymen. It is truly 
said, that the salutary enactment of the federal constitution, 
that ‘no State shall pass any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts,” which applied in the Dartmouth College case, did 
not at this time exist. But that enactment is not an arbitrary 
one, but is founded upon principle, the principle of the sanc- 
tity of contracts and the inviolable nature of their obligations. 
In this as in many other respects the constitution of the United 
States shows its great superiority to the British. As by the 
colonial charter the General Assembly had the power not only 
“to make .. all manner of wholesome and reasonable laws,” 
but “the same laws to alter, change, revoke, annull” the Gen- 
eral Assembly, unless estopped, like the king, by its grant,t+ 
might repeal or modify the charter of the college at its pleasure, 
subject to the interposition of the British Parliament, and prob- 
ably to an appeal to the Privy Council. In 1705 the colonial 
law, as to the Quakers, was annulled by Queen Anne (1 Trum., 
420). About 1723 the Privy Council annulled the colonial 


* An old and good lawyer in Western Massachusetts is said, when 
asked a question upon a lease, to have replied: ‘‘I think so and so, but 
ask my son, he will know certain.” 

+ ‘“‘ Nothing seems better settled at the common law than the doctrine 
that the crown cannot force upon private corporations a new charter, or 
compel the old members to give up their own franchises, or to admit 
new members into the corporation.” (Per Story, J. Dartmouth College 
vs. Woodward, 4 Wheaton, 707; Id. 663, 675, 689; Rex vs. Passmore, 3 
T. R., 199, 240; Rex vs. Vice Ch. of Cambridge, 3 Burr, 1656. This sug. 
gests the inquiry, whether the colony, the grantee of the king, could have 
had greater rights in this respect than the king, its grantor. In Hardy 
vs. The Inhab. of Waltham, supra, the grant to Harvard College in its 
original charter of exemption from taxation is said to be irrepealable in 
its nature.” 
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law as to intestate estates (2 Trumb., 54). The British Parlia- 
ment under its unlimited power can pass laws in violation of 
contracts, as it has lately done upon a large scale on alleged 
reasons of political expediency and necessity. 

In Trustees of Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, 4 Wheaton 
643, Ch. J. Marshall thus speaks of this power and its supposed 
exercise as to the charter of Dartmouth College. “According 
to the theory of the British constitution their parliament is om- 
nipotent. ... Had parliament immediately after the emana- 
tion of the charter and the execution of these conveyances 
which followed it, annulled the instrument so that the living 
donors would have witnessed the disappointment of their hopes, 
the perfidy of the transaction would have been universally 
acknowledged.” Again, page 657: “A repeal of the charter at 
any time prior to the adoption of the present constitution of the 
United States would have been an extraordinary and unprece- 
dented act of power,” 

The General Assembly had a higher sense of justice than this 
anonymous pamphleteer and did not follow the recommenda- 
tion. If these opinions of the physician, clergyman, and young 
Mr. Dana, who it is believed held conservative opinions in his 
maturer years, have any weight of authority upon the legal 
question, the argument for repeal is entitled to the full benefit 
of it. If they are cited to show that the question is not now 
first made, we so far modify the statement in our former article 
as to except at least three anonymous pamphlets, published 
from a hundred to a hundred and twenty years ago, now 
brought to our notice, in which antiquarian search has shown 
that the like opinion, as to the right of the president and fel- 
lows to elect laymen is asserted, and the assertions were proba- 
bly repeated, perhaps in print, to which must be added the 
suggestion of Governor Trumbull in 1777, to be presently con- 
sidered. But we add that the opinion was unheeded, and after 
having been obsolete and forgotten for about a hundred years, 
and after by the joint action of the State and the corporation 
the question of the introduction of laymen was ninety years 
ago wisely, amicably, and to the general satisfaction then and 
since settled by the addition of eight new members, civilians, 
and practically laymen, to the corporation, reserving to the 
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then present fellows and their successors the’ same right to fill 
vacancies (it being well understood what that right was claimed 
by them to be), as if the act had not passed, and after the usage 
of more than one hundred and thirty years has settled the con- 
struction of the act of 1745, the opinion is revived, and comes 
with the freshness of a discovery or rediscovery. But what 
have the pamphlets to do with the determination of the mean- 
ing and construction of that act? Nothing. Of what import- 
ance are they to the question discussed? In our judgment of 
none, but out of respect to the jurist who has cited them, we 
have carefully examined his statement of them and the cita- 
tions made from them. The same may be said of the import- 
ance and effect of the suggestion made to President Stiles by 
Governor Trumbull, a graduate of Harvard College, of which 
college both the Governors Trumbull were graduates. The 
source of the suggestion entitled it to high respect, which it 
probably received. The interview with Dr. Stiles, in which the 
suggestion was made, was in the autumn of 1777, after his elec- 
tion to the office of president, but before he had signified his 
acceptance of the office, which he did not signify until the fol- 
lowing spring, and he was not inaugurated until the following 
July, so that on the part of the college the interview had no 
official significance or character. 

Upon the resignation of President Clap, Dr. Naphtali Dag- 
gett, the professor of Divinity, was elected president pro tem- 
pore, and remained such for eleven years, as Rector Andrew 
had been elected rector pro tempore and remained such for 
some twelve years, each holding his office by this precarious 
title longer than any one has that of President of the United 
States. The advocacy of the cause of the memorialists in the 
time of President Clap by distinguished lawyers, though pro- 
fessional and though it might not have been so intended, 
tended to spread to some extent dissatisfaction but without any 
immediate result. The grant of the annual sum of one hun- 
dred pounds in the act of 1745 was paid for ten years, and 
payment was then suspended, but not on account of dissatis- 
faction with the college. It was punctually paid, says Dr. 
Trumbull, “until the French wars and the heavy taxes and 
burdens it occasioned.” (2 Trumbull, 310.) In the war, inclu- 
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ding the conquest’of Canada, the colony of Connecticut took 
an important part. The burdens lasted beyond the war and 
the losses were heavy. Dr. Stiles, president elect, was desirous 
that the College should be enlarged and the difference with the 
dissatisfied persons composed. To such enlargement legisla- 
tive grants were necessary. Some of the friends of the College 
were in favor of an alliance with the State and the corporation 
was not indisposed to it. In May, 1778, a committee of the 
corporation met a committee of the legislature, who proposed 
that, without altering the charter, the college should be en- 
larged in the library, apparatus, and professorships, only that 
the legislature should have a voice in concurrence with the 
fellows in appointing professors supported by the State. This 
was inadmissible. It was contrary to both the original charter 
and the act of 1745, and required a submission of the literary 
and scientific qualifications of candidates for professors to a 
popular, political assembly annually chosen. It does not 
appear that either committee accorded with the suggestion of 
Governor Trumbull, or proposed the measure contained in it 
or anything similar. That suggestion made in the previous 
November to Dr. Stiles, in conversation, was ‘to engage the 
assembly, not the charter to be changed but four civilians to be 
chosen into the next vacancies in the corporation.” Stiles’ 
Diary, vol. viii., page 109. Such a measure was not likely to 
satisfy either party. It was contrary to the settled construc- 
tion of the charter and the act of 1745 by the corporation. It 
would not effect an alliance of the State with the college. It 
would be slow and uncertain in its operation and could not 
well be secured and perpetuated, except by a legislative act, 
which would alter the charter in this respect. The words to 
“engage the assembly, not the charter to be changed but ” etc., 
which are not clear, may refer to such an act and no alteration 
of the charter but in this particular. Legislative grants, which 
must be by act, could hardly be expected but on some such 
basis. The governor was plainly looking not at legal questions 
but after acompromise. ‘“ Nothing short,” he thought, “ would 
give radical healing and satisfaction.” The words as to the 
measure proposed, which were not those of the governor, but 
Dr. Stiles, imply that the thing was feasible, but how? There 
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was to be some joint action, some agreement of the corporation 
and general assembly. The. governor’s off-hand suggestion 
does not appear to have any particular weight, as an authority 
on the question considered. The projects failed. It was not a 
time for liberal legislative grants. The revolutionary troubles 
were on the people and a time of exhaustion, depression, and 
depreciated currency succeeded the war. But the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution and the organization of the govern- 
ment under it were like the rising of the full-orbed sun on the 
country, and the act of 1792 was passed. Under that and the 
supplementary act of 1796, the college received, according to a 
report to the legislature in 1822, $40,629.80. Out of this sum 
South College was built and the rest of the money was appro- 
priated by the former act to the support of professorships. 

In all this history, what is plainer than the steady and tena- 
cious adherence of the corporation to the construction of the 
charter and the act of 1745, which we have maintained, and to 
the usage founded on it, and continued to the present time? 
What reason is there to doubt that the corporation had in this 
the support of the great body of its graduates and of the Gen- 
eral Assembly? What act or resolve is shown to the contrary? 

Of the opinion of President Stiles there would seem to be no 
doubt. Of the act of 1792 he wrote shortly after its passage: 
“A noble condescension, beyond all expectation! Especially 
that the civilians acquiesce in being a minority in the corpora- 
tion.” This implies that in the corporation, as fixed by the act 
of 1792, the majority were not civilians but clerical. Again 
he says: “The corporation . . judged that there was no pros- 
pect perhaps for a century that the civilians would feel disposed 
to try another demand upon the corporation to augment the 
number of civilians into a majority, and that before that time 
probably . . . the very civilians themselves would not be dis- 
posed to enterprise such a project, that on the whole the pros- 
pect was that this proportion of civilians and ministers would 
be lasting” (Stiles’ Diary, vol. xiv. 279, 200). The corporation 
therefore understood that under the act the proportion of min- 
isters of the gospel to civilians was eleven to eight, and that the 
prospect was that it would be lasting, that there would be no 
demand for change in this respect. That proportion has re- 
mained ever since. 
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In King vs. Trelawney, 3 Burr, 1615, Lord Mansfield refused 
an application for an information in the nature of quo warrauto, 
which was sought on the ground that two offices of a corpora- 
tion, held by a person against whom it was sought, were incom- 
patible, saying that the offices had been held together one hun- 
dred years back, and were not incompatible. Justice Wilmot 
concurred with him, and had no doubt. Buller J., comment- 
ing on that case, says: “There the persons who applied for the 
information had been acting under an usage for 100 years be- 
fore; and it is a decisive answer to such applications that 
where the parties have been acting under an usage the court 
will not suffer them to object to it” (Milward vs. Thatcher, 2 
Term, R. 88). Other authorities on the subject of usage will 
be found in our former Article. 

Assuming as sufficiently proved that the fellows are within 
the unrepealed provision of the charter, that the trustees and 
their successors shal] be ministers of the gospel, residing within 
the colony, and of the age, according to the amendment of 
1728, of thirty years, and that this conclusion is not disturbed 
by old pamphlets or long buried controversies, reappearing like 
ghosts, let us look at the special case of the president. It is 
said that he is not a trustee and is nota fellow. He is not a 
member of the corporation by that name. But as a member of 
the corporation he has all the rights of any other member, and 
in addition those of the presiding officer. He participates in all 
corporate acts. That he is the principal and chief officer of the 
college, does not alter in the least his rights and duties as one 
of the corporation. He is certainly a trustee. As a member 
of the corporation he does not act for his own benefit, but the 
benefit of the college; together with his fellow members he 
manages its affairs and administers its property, not for his but 
its benefit. Even the directors of a moneyed or other joint 
stock corporation are held to be trustees (Robinson vs. Smith, 3 
Paige 222; Cunningham vs. Pell, 5 Id. 607; Karnes vs. Roches- 
ter & Genesee Valley R. R. Co., 4 Abbott’s [N. Y.] R. N.S. 
107. 

It is said that the office of the rector was to teach; that of 
the president is to govern. What reason is there for saying or 
implying that the office of the rector was not to govern? The 
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name implies otherwise. The rector or master of every school 
or seminary, collegiate or otherwise, governs as well as teaches.* 
When President Clap was inducted into office, the moderator 
in behalf of the trustees “committed the care of instructing 
and governing the college to the rector” (Baldwin’s Annals, p. 
53). The charter of Dartmouth College in 1769 appointed 
“ Eleazer Wheelock . . the founder of said college, to be presi- 
dent of said Dartmouth College, and to have the immediate 
care of the education and government of such students as shall 
be admitted into said Dartmouth College for instruction and 
education,” and authorized the trustees “to appoint so many 
tutors and professors to assist the president in the education and 
government of the students belonging thereto, as they the said 
trustees shall from time to time think needful and serviceable 
for the interests of Dartmouth College.” The charter of Colum- 
bia College, granted in 1754, appoints Samuel Johnson “to be 
the first and present president of the said college . . and [we] 
do will that he and the president for the time being after him 

. shall have the immediate care of the education and govern- 
ment of the students that shall be sent to and admitted into the 
said college for instruction and education.” The governors of 
the college are authorized “to elect one or more fellow or fel- 
lows, professor or professors to assist the president of the said 
college in the education and government of the students.” These 
charters are not far from being contemporaneous with the act 
of 1745, and do not give to the office of president the character 
attributed to it. The charter of William and Mary College 
granted in 1693, which provides for a chancellor, elected for 
seven years, and a rector, elected yearly, and classes the presi- 
dent with the professors and tutors, the actual corps of instruc- 
tion, lends no countenance to the opinion. Nathaniel Eaton, 
the first principal of Harvard College, was called master or pro- 
fessor. In 1640 Mr. Henry Dunster was placed over the insti- 
tution, with the title of president. In an account from the 
colonists, published in London in 16438, it is said: “Over the 
college is Master Dunster, placed as president, a learned man, 

* Memor 


Act non alio rege puertize 


Mutateeque simul togee. 
(Horace, Odes, Book 1, ode 36.) 
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who hath so trained up his pupils in the tongues and arts, etc.” 
(Peirce’s Hist. of Harvard University, Appendix No. 1). Mr. 
Dunster was named as president in the charter of 1650. Every 
president of Harvard College, it is believed, has taught down to 
President Elliot, whose example in this respect is not entirely 
controlling. It only proves that the present president of Har- 
vard does not choose and is not required to teach. The charter 
of Queen’s College in New Jersey, granted in 1770, provides 
that the trustees may elect and appoint such qualified person, 
being a member of the Dutch Reformed Church, as they think 
fit, “‘to be the president of the said college, and to have the 
immediate care of the education and government of such stu- 
dents as shall be sent” to it. The distinction stated between 
the office of the rector and that of the president, does not ap- 
pear to exist. 

At the time of the passage of the act of 1723 no rector was 
in office. No rector became a trustee by the mere force of the 
statute. In the interregnum, as it has been called, after the 
resignation of Rector Cutler, certain of the trustees acted as 
monthly rectors, then in 1724 Mr. Andrew, who was already 
a trustee, was again chosen rector pro tempore and served three 
years. “Rector Williams, who entered upon his office in 1726, 
did not take his seat among the trustees until 1728-. .. In 
the year named, one of the trustees having died, the rector 
claimed and by express vote was admitted to the seat,” that is 
to the vacancy (Woolsey’s Hist. Dis., 10, 103). Thus he suc- 
ceeded to, became the successor of one of the trustees, who 
had previously elected him to be rector and trustee. The 
next rector, Rector Clap, as well as each of his co-trustees, is 
expressly declared by the act of 1745 to be a successor of the 
original trustees. Thus after the act of 1723 not only the per- 
manent rectors, but the rector pro tempore and the monthly 
rectors were all previously trustees or were the successors of 
trustees and resident ministers of the gospel. Those who were 
elected but did not accept the office were also ministers. Dr. 
Woolsey says, that the reason of the delay of Rector Williams 
in taking his seat among the trustees ‘appears to have been 
that the board of trustees was already full and that the act of 
1723, which was not intended to be in conflict with the original 
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charter or to alter it,” that is, to enlarge the number of the 
trustees or to alter the limitation, “could not go into effect.” 
These facts tend very strongly to show, that after that act the 
rector was one of the successors of the first trustees and within 
the provision in question, which was confessedly then in force. 

The office of president did not exist at the time at which 
the charter was granted, nor at the first organization of the col- 
lege, as did not the State of Connecticut, the Constitution of 
the United States, or a rector, who it was declared by statute 
should be a trustee. But this is aside from the question. The 
charter itself supposes, that there may be change in the admin- 
istration of the college and the designation of the principal. 
By it the trustees have power “ to direct, manage, order, etc., 
from time to time and in all times hereafter the said collegiate 
school . . . in such ways, orders, and manner, by such persons, 
rector or master and other officers, appointed by them, as shall 
according to their best discretion be most conducible to attain 
the aforesaid mentioned end thereof.” The grant of the charter 
is to the trustees named “and their successors” to “the before 
named trustees, etc., together with such persons as they shall 
associate to themselves, not exceeding, etc.” The precise ques- 
tion is: Is the president one of the successors of the trustees, 
and as such subject to the limitation in the charter within its 
true intent and substantial meaning? We have shown the 
fellows to be such successors and within such limitation. Rec- 
tor Clap was such a successor, when he was “established as 
present president.” Did he thereby cease to be such successor ? 
There should be some evidence of this, and also that the line 
of succession terminated with him. Under the act of 1745 as 
a member of the corporation the president joins with the fel- 
lows in corporate acts; he unites with them in supplying the 
vacancies in their number and they supply the vacancy in his 
office. If they are within the provision of the charter, it is 
difficult to discriminate his case from theirs, unless something 
decidedly inconsistent with their classification together be 
shown. 

In our former Article we have mentioned some things to be 
considered in determining whether the president is within the 
provision or not. We will mention some others. First, the 
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legal maxim, noscitur a sociis, which applies to both persons 
and things, the association being deemed to manifest, that a 
common character is impressed on them (Aiken vs. Wasson, 
24 N. Y., 482, 484; Coffin vs. Reynolds, 37 N. Y., 640, 644; 
Chegeray vs. Jenkins, 8 Sandf. [N. Y.] Superior R., 409, 413; 
Van Dusen vs. Charter Oak F. & M. Ins. Co., 1 Abbott’s [N. 
Y.] R., 349). Under the act of 1745, the president is known 
by his fellows. The words president and fellows (soci?) mean 
president and his associates and nothing more. Not only are 
they associated with him in that act but also in the reservation 
to them in the act of 1792, that in case of any vacancy in their 
number “such vacancy shall be supplied by them and their 
successors in the same manner as if this act had never existed,” 
that is, in pursuance of the previous act in conjunction with 
the president, and also in the provision of the act of 1838, re- 
quiring in order to a quorum, that “ there be present a majority 
of those who are by election successors to the original trus- 
tees.” The president is classified with that part of the corpora- 
tion, which consists of ministers of the gospel, and participates 
in their peculiar privileges. The natural and fair inference 
would seem to be that he has a similar character. There is a 
double force in this association. With them he is for these 
purposes separated from that part of the corporation, which 
consists of civilians, and participates in duties, from which 
such civilians are excluded. If he may be a layman, why 
when he is a layman is he not also excluded ? 

Again, the object of the founders of the charter was to establish 
a Protestant Christian college. To secure this object ininisters 
of the gospel were designated to organize and manage the 
college, and it was provided that any increase of their number 
to eleven and their successors, should be ministers of the 
gospel. This intent extended to each of such successors. So 
far as there should be any deviation from this arrangement, the 
purpose and the security would fail. In 1792 eight civilians 
were added, leaving the members of the existing corporation 
and their successors in the proportion of eleven to eight, or with 
a majority of three, as has been the case to the present time. 
This was supposed probably to secure sufficiently the object of 
the charter which has been mentioned. In all subsequent legis- 

VOL. VII. 34 
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lation the like majority has been preserved. But if the presi- 
dent might be and were a civilian, the proportion would be 
changed to that of ten to nine, with the narrow or accidental 
majority of one, which might be lost by a vacancy, incapacity, 
or absence from sickness or other necessary cause. The ques- 
tion arises, was such a majority as this intended or was it 
willingly accepted by the corporation? Was it at such a 
majority that President Stiles according to his ardent nature 
exulted? Or did the legislature, the president, and the corpo- 
ration understand that the President being required as one of 
the successors of the trustees to be a minister, that the effect of 
the act was far otherwise? We do not intimate that the inter- 
ests of the clerical and lay members are not the same. We 
have never heard of any coilision between them. A year or so 
ago we were told by a member of the corporation that he had 
been a member for twenty-five years (it may have been a little 
less), and that during that time there had been no collision 
between them. (See also the New Englander for 1881, p. 519, 
Dr. Bacon's Article.) 

Again, the times being considered and the claims or preten- 
sions of the clergy and their place in public estimation at the 
time, how far is it probable that the clerical corporation and 
their clerical rector proposed and the legislature authorized, 
that through the office of president a single layman might be 
introduced into the clerical board and as their presiding officer 
and the head of the corporation? Would not this have been 
thought unwise and incongruous and without proper objects ? 
These considerations confirm the opinion, that the president 
is one of the successors of the original trustees and within the 
provision in the charter, as to the qualifications of trustees, and 
has not been taken out or intended to be taken out of that pro- 
vision by any legislation. 

But on the other hand, it is said and said truly, that the 
practice, which we do not intend to controvert, of the trustees 
or corporation, has been in repeated instances to choose persons 
as rector or president, who were not at the time residents of the 
colony or State, or ordained ministers of the gospel. Thus 
the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth of Cambridge, Mass., was elected 
as rector in 1724, but declined the office. President Stiles was 
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elected as president when he was temporarily resident in New 
Hampshire, because Newport, Rhode Island, where he was pas- 
tor of a church, was in the possession of the enemy (Woolsey’s 
Hist. Dis., 27, 33), and Drs. Day and Woolsey were elected 
president when they were not ordained ministers of the gospel. 
It is inferred and not unfairly, that according to this practice a 
person may be chosen president, who is at his election a lay- 
man and not a minister of the gospel. 

But this is not a complete statement of the practice. Every 
person who is chosen president is by the corporation inducted 
into his office and formally invested with it, and until such 
induction and investiture, the transaction of his appointment is 
not completed. Every rector and president has been at the 
time of his admission to office or association as a member of 
the corporation, a resident minister of the gospel. 

The previous residence of the president is unimportant, and 
a particular length of time, during which he has been a minister 
of the gospel, is not essential to the object of the provision in 
the charter. That enacts that the trustees named “together 
with such others as they shall associate to themselves (not 
exceeding, etc., provided also that persons so nominated or 
associated from time to time to fill up said number, be minis- 
ters of the gospel,” etc.), shall have the liberty and power con- 
ferred by the charter. The right granted is to “associate,” the 
limitation is that the person “associated ” as trustee shall have 
the specified qualifications. Such has been the construction. 

The question arose early as to trustees. Messrs. Woodbridge 
and Buckingham, two of the trustees, with their party, in 1717 
remonstrated to the General Assembly against the votes by 
which in April of that year and in the previous October the 
trustees had removed the college to New Haven, and alleged 
that a majority of the whole number of trustees had not voted 
for the removal, and that Thomas Ruggles, who as trustee had 
so voted, was not of the age of forty years when he was chosen 
trustee, as required by the charter. The trustees replied that 
if Mr. Ruggles was not forty years old at the time of the nomi- 
nation, he had arrived at that age at the time of their meeting 
when the vote was taken; that the trustees in conformity to 
their previous nomination admitting him to sit and act, had 
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associated him according to their charter. That if neither Mr. 
Ruggles nor any one absent were counted, there was a majority 
of those present who voted for the removal. After a full 
hearing the upper house resolved : “ That the objections against 
the vote of the trustees were insufficient.” The lower house 
after a long hearing passed no resolution on the subject. Thus 
the remonstrants failed. (2 Trumbull, 25, 26.) This result is 
not decisive of the opinion of the General Assembly, as to Mr. 
Ruggles, as the last reason assigned by the trustees was suffi- 
cient to uphold their action, there having been a quorum or a 
majority of the whole number of trustees present, but it is 
decisive as to the opinion of the trustees at that early period as 
to the construction of the charter. This construction has since 
been followed or adopted as to the president. The course 
taken by the corporation in regard to Drs. Day and Woolsey, 
and that taken by those gentlemen were undoubtedly upon due 
deliberation and advice and carry a great weight of authority. 
The act of 1723 provides for supplying vacancies in the case 
of trustees, ‘‘ who have been chosen and acted as trustees.”’ It 
may be inferred that then only was the office considered as 
filled. It would be to be regretted, in the changed circum- 
stances of the country especially, if the presidency, for which 
the best learning and ability and executive talent are required, 
were restricted to those who previous to becoming president 
had resided in Connecticut. We think that the provision 
should be applied in no such narrow sense but according to its 
substantial intent and purpose and the nature of the office. 
On the whole, the unbroken usage that the person selected as 
rector or president should at the time of his becoming rector or 
president be of mature years (thirty), and reside in the State 
of Connecticut and be a minister of the gospel! seems con- 
trolling. King vs. Trelawney, supra, Milward vs. Thacher, 
supra, and other authorities as to usage cited by us. 

If it should be considered that the provision in the charter 
or the act of 1745, construed in connection with that provision 
as still in force, requires that the candidate for president should 
have the necessary qualifications at the time of nomination or 
election, this would not prevent the application of the provis- 
ion, but only affect the mode of application. If any practical 
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difficulty should in any case occur upon that construction, it 
might be overcome, as by a preliminary offer to elect upon 
compliance with the necessary conditions, and a formal election 
when those conditions were fulfilled. 

Thus, as the late Professor Kingsley has said: ‘“ The college 
was left on the basis where its founders have placed it; the 
care and vigilance of the president and fellows, especially in 
filling the vacancies in their own body and in the several offices 
of instruction.” He never could have conceived of its having 
been left upon the basis where the founders had placed it, if 
the corporation might become solely a lay corporation. We 
have not discussed the questions, what the college might have 
been or-ought to have been, or should be, but only the legal 
question, what it is. Our examination has led us to the con- 
clusion, that the corporation in conformity with the usage 
properly consists of eleven ministers of the gospel, resident in 
the State of Connecticut, of mature years, the successors of the 
founders or of the eleven first trustees, of the governor and 
lieutenant governor of that State, who continue its alliance 
with the State and the State’s knowledge of its affairs, and of 
six graduates of the college, chosen by the alumni for the term 
of six years, and directly representing them. This is the su- 
pervisory board. The immediate government and instruction 
are by the several faculties. 

We are satisfied with the organization. We look with ven- 
eration and gratitude on the past history of the college and 
with hope on the future. 

It has been said that clergymen are not necessary to a Chris- 
tian college, that Christian laymen will answer. That may be. 
How are the election of Protestant, Christian laymen and the 
perpetuation by them of such men as their successors to be 
secured? Has the religious question ever been raised as to the 
members of the corporation chosen by the alumni? But this 
is mere speculation, if the constitution of the college forbid the 
substitution. If any one shall found a college, he can try that 
method. 

We are reminded of the religious freedom secured to the 
later colleges in Connecticut by the provision in their charters, 
“that no president or professor or other officer shall be made 
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ineligible for or by reason of any religious tenet be may pro- 
fess, or be compelled by any by-law or otherwise to subscribe 
to any religious test whatsoever.” This applies only to the 
officers and not to the board of managers, and does not in the 
least regulate their choice. The board of an Episcopal college 
and the board of a Methodist college may elect as an officer or 
instructor any one whom they may prefer, and for such reasons 
as they may judge sufficient. It is of little use to a person 
that his religious tenets do not make him ineligible, if he can- 
not get the necessary votes of the Episcopal or Methodist 
board. No officer or instructor in Yale Coilege has for the 
last sixty years been required to submit to any religious test. 
At least ever since the accession of Dr. Dwight to the presi- 
dency in 1795, the investigation of religious doctrine has been 
free. A student may be a Christian of any denomination, a 
Jew, Mahometan, Buddhist, infidel, one who has not yet learned 
whether there is a God or whether he is himself a moral being, 
with moral responsibilities, or he may have reached in his 
youth the stupendous knowledge that there is no God. But 
the college cannot teach all the corresponding beliefs and un- 
beliefs, even as elective studies. It must, in religion, morals, 
and science, according to the motto on its seal, teach the truth, 
of which from its origin the Christian religion has been held to 
be a part. 

We are also reminded of the example of the British Consti- 
tution. Its freedom is admitted. But any one, who shall try 
to convince the people of the United States or of any State of 
the Union of its superiority to their own written constitutions 
will undertake an ambitious task. Under the British Consti- 
tution Charles II. and James II. became Roman Catholic sove- 
reigns of a Protestant country. To secure the Protestant 
succession, the people of England, not relying on traditions or 
the principles of that constitution but on positive law, through 
their parliament passed successive acts of settlement and a 
statute limiting the crown to Protestants and excluding Roman 
Catholics. They did not trust to the spirit of the community ; 
nor did the people of Connecticut, when they confirmed and 
perpetuated the charter of Yale College. Laws should indeed 
have a moral support, and Yale College will not lack friends 
nor supporters in her chartered rights. 
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It is not the language of English history or law, that when 
the people of “Great Britain” [England, for the act of Union 
with Scotland was passed in the reign of Queen Anne], ‘‘ made 
up their minds that her government should be administered on 
Protestant principles, they found the surest way was. . to 
turn the Stuarts out and put the Hanoverians in.” The parlia- 
ment, which, if the throne lad not been previously vacant, 
could not have regularly assembled, without the king’s writ, 
when assembled resolved that King James by his endeavor to 
subvert the Constitution, by his violation of the fundamental 
laws and by his withdrawal from the kingdom had abdicated 
the throne and it was vacant. The example of England was 
followed by Scotland, omitting the allegation of abdication. 
The king had never resided there. (8 Macaulay’s Hist. of Eng., 
in his works, Lond. ed., 30, 31, 32; 2 Macaulay’s Hist. of Eng., 
pp. 366-368, 385-389; 1 Blackstone's Com., chs. 2 and 3.) We 
are speaking of the action and grounds of action of the Eng- 
lish parliament. It evidently intended by its act not to give 
countenance to dethronement. William and Mary were not 
Hanoverians as they seem by a momentary oversight to be 
called, nor was Queen Annean Hanoverian. Is not the remedy 
of the English revolution, even as a dernier resort, a little 
violent for a college, with its “studious walks and shades?” 
We do not understand that the remedy is recommended but 
that the historical fact is used as an illustration only of possible 
remedies, where there is no provision of law. 

It is suggested that legal rules and restrictions may be una- 
vailing. Our daily observation teaches us, that trusts may be 
violated, betrayed, neglected, funds may be misappropriated, 
but the laws and legal duties in regard to them are not there- 
fore worthless nor abandoned. Who shall keep the keepers ? 
is the old question. We agree that those who administer the 
college should be in sympathy and accord with its rules, its 
constitution and design. The charter endeavored to provide 
for that. 

It is easy to show, though we do not see its relevancy or that 
of the charters of the other colleges of Connecticut or of the 
English revolution, that the world does not stand still and that 
within the space of nearly two hundred years, there has been 
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progress in moral philosophy, biblical criticism, criminal juris- 
prudence, and religious toleration, as well as physical science, 
(although in criminal jurisprudence the law-reforms of the 
English Commonwealth are said to have anticipated many of 
those of the later times of this century), and that the text- 
books adopted at the beginning of that period would be inap- 
propriate at the present time in the present state of knowledge 
and society. 

Dr. Wm. Ames was a non-conformist of distinction, educated 
at Christ College, Cambridge, who went to Holland and was 
twelve years a professor in the University of Franeker in that 
country. We are not aware that his Cases of Conscience was a 
text-book in Yale College in the ordinary sense of the word. 
At the meeting in 1701 to organize the collegiate school under 
the charter, the trustees among other things ordered that the 
rector “shall take effectual care that said students be weekly 
(at such seasons as he shall see cause to appoint) caused memo- 
riter to recite the Assembly’s catechism in Latin, and Dr. Ames’s 
Theological Theses, of which, as also Ames’s Cases of Con- 
science, he shall make or cause to be made from time to time 
such explanations as may, through the blessing of God, be 
most conducive to their establishment in the principles of the 
Christian, Protestant religion” (1 Trumb, 475). The other 
books were to be studied and recited; Ames’s Cases of Con- 
science was only to be explained by the rector or by his direc- 
tion. How the order in this respect was carried out appears 
from the college laws of 1720 and 1726, which prescribe, “All 
students . . on Sabbath morning shall attend the explanation 
of Ames’s Cases of Conscience.” The rector was to explain, in 
such manner as might be most conducive to the establishment 
of the students in the principles of the Christian, Protestant re- 
ligion. The book is not a creed. It is to be presumed that 
the rector taught nothing after the passage of the act, contrary 
to the toleration act of 1708, “copied from the celebrated tole- 
ration act of William and Mary.” It is admitted that the work 
would not be a good text-book now, that few of the graduates 
have read it, and it may be added, or wish to read it, and if 
that is important, that it is not written in classical Latin. 
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In tracing the progress of enlightenment to the present times, 
it is said that “it was found more than a hundred years ago, 
intolerably irksome to require the president, etc., to assent to 
the Westminister Catechism and Confession of Faith. The Say- 
brook Platform was substituted for them in 1778.” In 1722, 
when the trustees excused Rector Cutler from all further ser- 
vices as rector of Yale College, the trustees voted ‘That all 
such persons as shall hereafter be elected to the office of rector 
or tutor in the college, shall before they are accepted therein, 
before the trustees declare their assent to the confession of 
faith owned and assented.to by the elders and messengers of 
the churches in the colony of Connecticut, assembled by dele- 
gation at Saybrook, September 9, 1708, [the Saybrook Plat- 
form] and confirmed by act of the General Assembly.” In 
17538 the corporation resolved, “ That the Assembly’s Catechism 
and the confession of faith received and established in the 
churches of this colony [the Saybrook Platform], (which is an 
abridgment of the Westminster confession) contains a just 
summary of the most important doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion; and that the true sense of the sacred Scriptures is justly 
collected and summed up in these compositions.” ‘“ That every 
person who shall hereafter be chosen president, fellow, professor 
of divinity or tutor, in the college, shal] before he enter on the 
execution of his office, publicly give his consent to the said 
catechism and confession of faith [the Saybrook Platform]. as 
containing a just summary of the Christian religion as before ex- 
pressed, and renounce all doctrines or principles contrary there- 
unto” (2 Trumb., xxxiv., 817, 319). The difference between 
the Westminster confession and the Saybrook platform may be 
left to. be settled with President Clap and his associates. The 
ministers and messengers of the churches, at Saybrook in 1708, 
agreed “that the confession of faith, owned and assented unto 
by the elders and messengers assembled at Boston, in New 
England, May 12th, 1680, being the second session of that 
synod, be recommended” to the General Assembly “ for their 
public testimony thereunto us the FarrH of the churches of this 
colony.* The recommendation was adopted” (1 Tramb., 483). 
It requires more patience than we like to ask or exercise to 


*This, Dr. Trumbull says, was the Savoy confession. 
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enter into the ecclesiastical matters, into which we have been 
unwillingly led. Did Yale College by the act of 1745 become 
a secular college? 

President Clap in his argument on the right of visitation 
says, “his most excellent majesty, who by the act of union 
was obliged to consent to the Westminster confession of faith, 
received in the Church of Scotland, as being agreeable to the 
word of God, and containing the sum and substance of the doc- 
trine of the reformed churches.” (2 Trumb.°332). Similar is 
the confession of faith of thie Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. The important step was taken when any religious test 
not merely by subscription, but by declaration, was abolished 
by the corporation. 

We are not anxious to defend the Puritans of New England. 
It is unnecessary. They must be judged according to their 
times, as the Rev. Phillips Brooks says or suggests of the fathers 
of the church.* As has also been said, the foundation stones 
of ‘a building are not the most nicely polished ones. The Puri- 
tans founded Harvard College or University and Yale College, . 


grammar schools, and common schools. Their work in educa- 
cation remains, which shows some solidity in the foundations. 


*See sermon on All Saints’ Day. Sermons published 1878, pp. 120-1. 


‘Wo. BLIss, 
51 William St., City of New York. 





Milton’s Angels. 


ArtTIcLE _ V.—MILTON’S ANGELS. 


In an article on the Plan of Paradise Lost, published in 
this periodical, March, 1883, the writer had occasion to speak 
of certain characteristics of Milton’s supernatural beings. A 
systematic account of these beings did not come within the 
scope of that paper, but the interest of the subject may per- 
haps make its separate treatment from a new standpoint not 
unwelcome. Other writers have considered Milton’s angels 
mainly as products of literary art; I wish to examine them as 
products of thought, giving attention to the inner meaning 
rather than to the outward form. Convinced that there has 
already been too much unintelligent criticism, | venture upon 
the far more difficult and in some respects perilous task of 
interpretation. With little to say about the soundness or the 
propriety of the poet’s methods and opinions, I shall content 
myself with inquiring what they are. 

A glance at the first drafts of Paradise Lost, when the sub- 
ject was still under consideration for dramatic treatment, will 
discover among the dramatis persone a large preponderance of 
what are known as allegorical characters, such as Conscience, 
Death, Ignorance, Justice, Faith, Hope, and Wisdom. There 
is a noticeable tendency, as the work progresses, towards a sub- 
stitution of what may be called real for allegorical characters— 
a translation of the abstract into the concrete. The substitu- 
tion is not complete even in the finished epic, as we see in the 
presence of such characters as Sin, Death, Chaos, and Night. 
Hence have arisen the criticisms of Addison, Landor and others 
condemning the mixture of allegory and plain fact. 

The original abstractions, however, do not disappear from 
the stage, but remain under the forms and names of the pagan 
gods of western Asia and southern Europe. The spirits who 
meet and contend in battle are the virtues and vices that wage 
perpetual war in man’s moral nature and by sympathy cause 
disorder and ruin even in the external world. The gods of the 
heathen had their origin in ideas. Men did not grossly worship 
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the rudely carved or moulded masses of wood, stone, and metal, 
but they offered devotion to an idea which the image merely 
brought to mind. Mars was honored by every nation that 
delighted in war for its own sake; Minerva was reverenced 
wherever philosophy was made the chief end of life. The 
ceremonies with which at special times the divinity was wor- 
shiped were mere external signs of the inward life of the 
people. Starting with this spiritual conception of the gods of 
old—gods still at the present day, though not openly acknowl- 
edged—Milton was able to give his descriptions, a verisimili- 
tude which perhaps could have been gained in no other way, 
and at the same time to proceed with that confidence and posi- 
tiveness which come only from the consciousness of stating 
unassailable truth. 

With a little careful thought it is possible in most cases to 
determine with certainty what moral quality each of Milton’s 
characters is intended to represent. The form, stature, attire, 
words and actions of each are always consistent with its central 
nature. Each is also associated with some force, agent, or phe- 
nomenon in the material world which suggests and illustrates 
it. Besides, the gods of the Orient and those of the Occident 
were essentially the same, so that while the poet commonly 
prefers the Biblical names and descriptions, his spirits may 
and do reappear in the lines of Homer and Virgil. This fact 
often gives us the advantage of two sets of examples to fix the 
precise nature of each spirit. Even when a spirit is merely 
named, and that but once, we have usually the means of find- 
ing the reasons for its introduction. Let us examine some of 
the results which a course of study under the guidance of these 
principles has given. 

To avoid the confusion which would come from an attempt to 
earry on all the parts of the subject together, I propose to no- 
tice first the moral qualities which the spirits represent, then 
the external forms in which they appear, and afterward the rela- 
tion of Milton’s characters to Homer’s and Virgil’s. The moral 
part may be regarded as the essential nature of the characters 
which the external form is intended to manifest and illustrate 
to human sense; while the identification of his characters with 
those of the epic writers of old, gives Milton a literary author- 
ity which cannot be spoken against. 
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The good and the evil spirits, then, represent respectively 
the virtues and the vices in the moral constitution of the 
world. On one side are arrayed right principles, noble aspira- 
tions, and pure affections ; on the other, wrong ambitions, head- 
strong passions, and debasing lusts. It is certain, to begin with, 
that the seven spirits who rise singly after Satan and Beelzebub 
from the burning lake, are intended to personate the Seven 
Deadly Sins so much celebrated in early English poetry. 
There is clear reason for bringing them out in the order in 
which they come,—Murder, Lust, Pride, Envy, Covetousness, 
Gluttony, and Idleness. Murder and Lust are the first recorded 
sins resulting from the Fall of Man; hence Moloch and Che- 
mosh are the first to respond to Satan’s call. There is no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the spirit of Murder or War in the grim 
features and the blood-stained form of Moloch. The instru- 
ments of martial music (the poet calls it “ noise”) and the tears 
of parents for slain sons are inseparably associated with him 
who is worshiped in Rabbath (Contention). Nor are we left 
in doubt as to the identity of Chemosh in “the flowery dale of 
Sibma clad with vines,” revelling in obscenity and scandal, in 
wanton rites and lustful orgies. Astarte is crowned with a 
crescent moon, whose horns are the symbol of hanghtiness, and 
she is the tutelary divinity of Tyre and Sidon, cities repeatedly 
denounced in prophecy for their excessive Pride. Astarte is 
followed by Thammuz, as Pride is followed by Envy. Tham- 
muz is wounded by the prosperity of others, just as the snows 
on Lebanon melt away and stain with the color of blood the 
swollen Adonis under the beneficent heat of the summer sun. 
After Envy, and closely related, comes Covetousness, typified 
in Dagon, the god of fertility and thrift, whose temple was in 
Azotus (Theft). After the spirit of Covetousness has secured 
the bounties and luxuries of this life, the “ sottish ” Ahaz (Pos- 
sessor) turns to the worship of Rimmon (Pomegranate), a god 
of agriculture and the fit representative of Gluttony. It was 
precisely at the point of transition from the worship of Covet- 
ousness to the worship of Gluttony that the rich fool of the 
parable was arrested by the hand of death (Luke xii. 15-20). 
Rimmon is accompanied by the Egyptian gods of brutish form, 
to signify that Gluttony is akin to all sorts of Bestiality. 
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Belial, the spirit of Idleness, which is called the sin of Sodom 
and her daughters (Ezek. xvi. 59), fitly comes last of the seven 
chief devils. When Belial takes possession of the magistrates 
in church or State, the filthiness of Sodom is sure to follow. 

Satan is the embodiment of Ambition, which is the best 
expression in a single word of “ the spirit that now worketh 
in the children of disobedience.” There is a hint of its wan- 
dering, unsettled nature in the very word. Among men it is 
seen aspiring sometimes to military glory, sometimes to wealth, 
and sometimes to regal power, and descending to the lowest 
arts to gain its end. Hence Satan may act in the spirit of 
Moloch, of Mammon, or of Belial, and is fitly called the head 
of the whole body of demrons. He is the principle of evil in 
general and the adversary of all good. Before the truth-lov- 
ing Uriel he represents Hypocrisy ; before the wise Gabriel, 
Folly; before the faithful Abdiel, Skepticism; before the 
righteous Michael, the lifeless Letter of the Law. In the col- 
loquy with Gabriel his acts and words are in every respect 
those ascribed in Proverbs to the fool, scorner, and wicked 
person, while Gabriel opposes him with the words and acts of 
the wise and faithful man who is contrasted with the fool. 
The breaking up of the colloquy is exceedingly significant. It 
is decided by the appearance of the heavenly balance in which 
are two weights,—“ the sequel each of parting and of fight.” 
The two weights are nothing else than the two consecutive 
proverbs : “ Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou 
also be like unto him,” and “ Answer a fool according to his 
folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit.” To answer the fool, 
that is, to continue the dispute, Would be an act of useless folly 
on the part of the censor; to cease answering, that is, to part, 
would leave the fool to his folly; but there would then be 
only one fool instead of two, as in the other case. The latter, 
namely parting, is therefore to the eye of Wisdom the 
weightier, making its scale of the balance descend, and Gabriel 
brings the dispute to a close. 

Michael, the select Scriptural antagonist of Satan, is the 
impersonation of Justice or Righteousness. In one of the 
original drafts of Paradise Lost we tind one of the characters 
set down as “ Michael or Moses,” a hint that the two are some- 
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how very nearly akin, if not identical, in meaning. Moses is 
the lawgiver, and the divine Law is the very embodiment of 
Justice. When Michael contends with Satan about the body 
of Moses (Jude 9), the dispute is over the law which Moses 
gave. There was such a dispute when Satan tempted Christ 
in the wilderness and quoted Scripture to gain his ends. 
There was many a dispute like it afterwards, when the lawyers 
at Jerusalem attempted to condemn Christ with the letter of 
the Law and were by him confounded with its spirit. In all 
these cases Christ represented Michael defending the Law 
against its enemy. This, too, is the meaning of that victory 
of Michael over Satan in the Heavenly War; and throughout 
the poem every act of the martial angel is consistent with the 
central idea of Justice. 

Beelzebub on the part of the apostates and Gabriel on the 
part of the saints are spirits of Wisdom ; the first that which 
resides in the children of this world, the second that in the 
children of light. Both spirits are distinguished by their calm 
deliberation and self-restraint ; and fitly therefore in the celes- 
tial strife is Gabriel opposed to the furious Moloch. Both are 
associated with Strength; Beelzebub by his “ Atlantean 
shoulders fit to bear the weight of mightiest monarchies,” 
Gabriel by having joined with himself Uzziel (Strength of 
God) as his second in command. 

Uriel in his station at the sun, whence he views the whole 
creation, is the angel of Truth, and furnishes Gabriel with the 
information necessary to the fulfillment of his charge. Sharp- 
sighted as he is, he cannot discern the hypocrisy in the heart 
of the zealous-seeming Satan any more than the wise men of 
the East could of themselves discover the deceit of the mur- 
derous Herod. In battle he defeats Adrammelech, who prob- 
ably stands for Igtiorance and is a truly formidable foe. To 
vanquish the ignorance of men and with the light of truth 
to dispel their superstitions is one of the most important aims 
of Christianity. 

Raphael, the sensitive and sympathetic spirit of Love, over- 
comes in Heaven the stolid and cruel Asmadai who probably 
represents Indolence. In accordance with his nature as the 
angel of Love, Raphael is known as “ the sociable spirit ” and 
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is selected by Heaven to bear to earth a message of pity and 
warning. Like the Beloved in the Song of Songs, when com- 
ing into the Garden, he takes his way, himself a dispenser of 
“heavenly fragrance,” “through groves of myrrh and flower- 
ing odors, cassia, nard, and balm.” He hears in the evening of 
that blissful day in Paradise Adam’s avowal of love for Eve 
and the inquiry about love among the angels in Heaven. The 
question innocently drawn at a venture touched the innermost 
nature of Raphael and caused that smile “ which glowed celes- 
tial rosy-red, love’s proper hue” to mantle the angel’s counte- 
nance at leave-taking. 

Of the remaining spirits Azazel, the ensign-bearer, represents 
Fame, proud, fickle as the winds, brief as a meteor flash. 
Mammon is the spirit of Worldliness; Mulciber of Art and 
Industry, commendable when holding the place of a servant in 
Heaven, but destined to overthrow when assuming to be him- 
self a god and making his works an end instead of a means. 
Ithuriel is Memory, and the spear in his hand is the Divine 
command to Adam and Eve; Zephon is Conscience: both Con- 
science and the Word of God are declared to be searchers of 
the heart of man (Prov. xx. 27; Heb. iv. 12). Abdiel is Faith, 
and a blow from his sword staggers the skeptical Satan, or in 
Scriptural metaphor removes the mountain into the sea (vi. 
193-198). Nisroch is Selfishness ; Zophiel the Modesty which 
blushes and is offended at the sight of whatever is shameful. 

The three days of war in Heaven symbolize three distinct 
phases of the conflict between good and evil in the history of 
the world and in the life of man. On the first day, as has 
been hinted, the contest is over the Law, the Spirit of which 
dwells in Michael while the Letter is usurped by Satan. The 
perfect order and discipline in the loyal army, the equipment 
of the least member of it with the force of all the elements, 
and the possession by each legion of the fighting strength of 
the whole army are not merely rhetorical flights but pro- 
foundly significant truths. The perfect consistency and com- 
pleteness of the Law, the fact that the smallest jot or tittle has 
a greater validity than the course of nature, and that one com- 
mandment cannot be broken without violating the whole Law, 
are some of the Scriptural principles embodied. The armor ¢ 
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of the saints is the inviolable panoply spoken of in the letters 
of St. Paul (Eph. vi. 10-18), while the spears, arrows, and 
swords are the precepts of the Divine Word. It will be remem- 
bered that in the Song of Songs (iv. 4) the neck of the Bride 
is compared to a tower “builded for an armory.” This is a 
part of the same figure setting forth that the Divine precepts 
are proclaimed by the true church in opposition to the dictates 
of injustice, wrong, and violence disguised under the show of 
reason and justice. We are thus led to see that this conflict 
between the spirit and the letter of the law is essentially the 
same as Milton means when he speaks elsewhere of the grap- 
ple of truth and falsehood. 

On the second day the battle-ground is shifted by the 
defeated rebels from the intellect to the affections. In the 
preceding night-council Nisroch, the spirit of Selfishness, had 
complained of the pain suffered from wounds and exertion, 
and had called for an easier mode of warfare. Satan then pro- 
posed a plan which, when stripped of its allegorical dress, 
means the enlistment of fleshly lusts against the Divine Spirit. 
Entertainment of these lusts in the heart soon renders it callous 
—< past feeling” as Paul expresses it—and thus secures Nis- 
roch’s wished-for painlessness. The presence of these same 
lusts, as is shown by the experience of Lot in Sodom, is exceed- 
ingly offensive to the pure sensibilities of the good. Hence 
the significance of the modest Zophiel, turning his back to the 
gross array of the enemy, and warning his friends to shield 
their eyes and hearts against the coming attack. Hence, too, 
the prominence into which the idle Belial rises in the other 
host, and the low wit that brings confusion upon the good. 
The weapon of the satanic host now is laughter propelled 
from callous hearts filled with lust. The saints throw away 
their armor ; it is worse than useless to offer spiritual truth to 
imbruted natures—to cast pearls before swine. They hurl 
mountains upon the devilish engines and upon the devisers of 
the same. In like manner upon earth the laughter of drunk- 
ards and libertines is overwhelmed by wide-spread sorrow 
and disaster, inflicted either by retributive justice, or as the 
inevitable consequence of self-indulgence. “The end of that 
mirth is heaviness.” The good suffer somewhat in this last 

VOL. VII. 35 
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encounter, but, unlike their adversaries, are not impeded in 
their movements by any armor. So too when heavy calamities 
fall upon the earth, the righteous, unwedded to worldly pleas- 
ures and riches, escape with scarcely a sigh, while the pleasure- 
loving, bound to their material possessions, release themselves 
with many a groan. 

The third is a “sacred” day upon which, under the visible 
captaincy of the Messiah, the saints are finally victorious. The 
Divine Leader is arrayed in the majesty and terror of the last 
judgment. He rides on the clouds (cherubs), and his chariot 
moves with the sound of a whirlwind reminding those who have 
sown the wind that the time for reaping has now come. He 
ealls his faithful warriors, approves their fidelity, unites them 
with his attendant angels, and makes them one host. He propo- 
ses to test the physical strength of his enemies, just as at the last 
day, when he comes to judge men, he will try their works, not 
their creeds. The thunder which he hurls is the Divine 
laughter at the folly of creatures made reasonable, and is essen- 
tially that of wisdom: “I also will laugh at your calamity; I 
will mock when your fear cometh.” It is in exact harmony 
with what has recently been designated as “the laughter of 
the soul at itself.” 

A more minute interpretation of the points in this descrip- 
tion would be fitting, if we were annotating Milton’s text, but 
enough has been given to establish our proposition as to the 
allegorical significance of the angels of Paradise Lost. Let us 
inquire, in the next place, how the poet represents these beings 
to the natural sense. What are those “ corporal forms” (v. 571- 
574) in which he expresses spiritual things? 

Hints of external form for the angels, though somewhat 
indefinite, are not rare in the Scriptures. Satan is not only 
the spirit that works in the children of disobedience ; he is 
also “the prince of the power of the air.” What meaning 
Milton took from this and other expressions of a similar kind 
is apparent in a hundred lines of the second book (528-628), 
which contain a classification of the demons on the basis of 
their physical nature. In this passage, while the subdivisions 
are variously marked, the word “part” is used with great 
exactness to distinguish the main classes. The first use of the 
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word “ part” is to introduce the spirits of Water who hurry 
through the air on wings as clouds or run fleetly over the land 
on foot as mists. The second “part” includes spirits of Fire, 
celestial and terrestrial, heat-producing and light-giving.* The 
third “part” embraces spirits of A7z7r, whether gentle as in 
rambling breezes, or violent as in tempest (“velut agmine 
facto”) waging war against whatever stands erect. The Winds, 
four in number, Boreas, Eurus, Notus, and Zephyrus, take up 
their “ flying march” (through the air as in flight and along 
the ground as in marching) to search for rest every vale and 
highland in that world of darkness. 

From this may be understood the broad and important dis- 
tinction between Cherubim and Seraphim. The quality of 
luminosity is the foundation of the distinction. The Seraphim 
are bright and furnish light as original sources ; the Cherubim 
may be either bright or dark, but their brightness is always 
reflected. Angels of heat and light are Seraphim; those of 
air and vapor are Cherubim. Uriel, regent of the sun, is a 
Seraph ; Gabriel, regent of the moon and the air is a Cherub. 
According to the same rule Raphael and Abdiel are Seraphim, 
while Beelzebub and Azazel, Zephon and Zophiel are Cheru- 
bim. When Satan is at one time enclosed with “a globe of 
fiery Seraphim,” and at another “with flaming Cherubim and 
golden shields,” there is the same difference between the scenes 
as between the sun in a clear sky encircled with his dazzling 
rays, and the same luminary at another time surrounded with 
golden-edged clouds. 

As might be inferred from this, the activity of the spirits 
always conforms to that of the elements in nature. In the first 
book the account telling of the formation of the devils from a 
disordered mass into a perfect phalanx serves almost equally 
well as a poetical description of sunrise in a deeply clouded 
sky. The obscure, doubtful glimpse of dawn at the discovery 
of Satan’s hopefulness, the meteor-gleam at the unfurling of 
the imperial ensign, the orient colors of the waving banners, 

*I am obliged to content myself with giving merely the results 
derived from an extended and careful comparison of the games 
described by Milton with those of the Iliad and the Aineid and with 
the various contests, physical, aesthetic, and intellectual described in 
the histories and the fables of ancient Greece. 
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the rays of light in the bristling spears, the dazzling arms, the 
half-eclipsed, new-risen sun, and finally the blaze of bright- 
ness signalizing the birth of new enterprise, form a succession 
of scenes like those attending the growth of the faintest glim- 
mer of morning into perfect day. In the fourth book, the 
capture of Satan in Paradise and his expulsion therefrom are 
described under figures implying the generation of a night- 
cloud which blots the clear sky, interferes with the moonlight, 
threatens disorder and ruin, but is dissipated at the coming of 
day. In the tenth book, the transformation of the devils into 
serpents like those sprung from the blood of Gorgon (the storm 
cloud) is suggested by the condensation of clouds into rain 
fallen and winding about in brooks and rivers. 

The sixth book affords further illustrations. The prophet 
Ezekiel (xxxviii. 9) tells of enemies of God’s people to come 
out of the North, like a storm and like a cloud, to overspread 
and lay waste the land of the faithful. To this central idea 
Milton most carefully conforms in describing the celestial wars 
to human sense. 

' The engagement of the first day is founded upon the idea of 
a storm—a struggle between the adverse powers of heat and cold. 
There is a premonition of it during the previous night, when 
“in a flame of zeal severe” Abdiel “opposed the current ” of 
rebellious fury. The army of apostates on its march, “ hasting 
with furious expedition,” was like a wind from the North. In 
contrast with this disorderly haste moved the faithful host,— 
‘* In silence their bright legions to the sound 

Of instrumentai harmony that breathed 

Heroic ardour to adventurous deeds.” 
A preliminary single combat took place between the zealous, 
flaming Abdiel and the skeptical ruler of the North, haughty 
and cold, fresh from his icy mountain palace. When general 
battle was joined, 


‘‘Storming fury rose 
And clamour such as heard in Heaven till now 


Was never.” 
While many of the citable expressions might be used meta- 
phorically in describing an earthly battle, we have the best 
authority, that of Milton himself, for saying that they are not 
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to be so understood. On the other hand, when corporeal ob- 
jects are mentioned, they must be etherealized to reach the 
truth. The spears, darts, swords, shields and helmets, used by 
the contending hosts, are nothing grosser than beams of light, 
rays of heat, flashes of flame, and masses of cloud. Spirits of 
cold, as well as spirits of heat may hurl fiery darts, for intense 
cold produces the same sensation as intense heat (ii. 595). 

Some of the individual powers who are active in the conflict 
are easily recognized as embodiments of elemental phenomena. 
Calm and Bluster, Heat and Cold, Light and Darkness, meet 
and contend in the persons of Gabriel and Moloch, Raphael 
and Asmadai, Uriel and Adrammelech. The spirits of Heat 
and Light are victorious in the first encounter, and the defeated 
forces withdraw to reorganize during the night for another 
struggle. Nisroch rises in the council “with cloudy aspect ;” 
or, in other words, the North Wind changes countenance and 
proposes a different mode of warfare for which preparation is 
at once made. 

The second stage of the struggle spoken of by Ezekiel is. 
reached. The enemies of the saints next come “like a cloud.” 
They dig down through the heavenly mould and bring instru- 
ments of offence from “the Deep.” They prepare to counter- 
feit the thunderbolts of the Almighty. They approach the 
field of battle on the next morning with less haste, but threat- 
eningly, like a cloud Jaden with hail. The coming is heralded 
by Zophiel, a loyal scout, the Iris of Paradise Lost, the spirit 
of the Morning Red. He is the swiftest of Cherubim, flies in 
mid-air, announces the coming of the enemy as a thick cloud 
and admonishes his friends to bear their shields, 

‘¢ Even or high ; for this day will pour down, 

If I conjecture aught, no drizzling shower, 

But rattling storm of arrows barbed with fire.” 
The enemy approaches “gross and huge,” “ with heavy pace,” 
and with “shadowing squadrons deep.” The rattling hail- 
stones begin to fall, benumbing whomever they touch. But 
the angry heat of the loyal host soon puts an end to the storm of 
hail, and the struggle goes on, under the ever deepening cloud- 
masses, to the end of the day and through the night, until at 
day-break of the third day the Messiah appears with thunder- 
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bolts, and a rainbow, and the clear sky, and the sunlight—all 
at his command. Order is restored throughout the Empyrean, 
the horizon wall is broken only where the defeated rebels are 
retreating, and the scattered rear of the fleeing host is disap- 
pearing like a frightened flock of goats. 

Enough has now been said to show the blunder of the many 
who, following Dr. Johnson, down to the present time, have 
laughed at 

‘**Those comic-dreadful wars 
Where, armed with gross and inconclusive steel, 
Immortals smite immortals mortal-wise, 
And fill all Heaven with folly.”* 


Whether this exposition of his method will cause a greater 
admiration of Milton is an entirely distinct question. The 
present age, if I read it aright, has little taste for allegory, and 
there may even be a feeling of disappointment at the discovery 
that Milton’s descriptions are not light products of fancy with 
no deeper meaning than lies on the surface. My present pur- 
. pose, however, is not to commend Milton to men of this gener- 
ation; it is only to reach a firm basis from which to judge his 
work ; though it must be evident from what is to follow that 
if allegory can be charged as a fault against Milton the charge 
will lie equally against Homer and Virgil, his models in epic 
poetry. 

In Milton, for example, the victory of Gabriel over Moloch 
is clearly intended to teach the superiority of Wisdom to brute 
Foree, or of self-restraint to fury; but precisely the same 
moral is taught in Homer by the victories of Pallas over Mars. 
Besides, Pallas had among the Grecian heroes at Troy two 
special favorites, Diomed and Ulysses: Milton’s Gabriel, the 
wisest of the angels, is copied chiefly from the former; while 
Beelzebub, the wisest of the devils, is copied from the latter. 
Gabriel has a subordinate in Uzziel (Strength of God), and 
Diomed’s second in command is Sthenelus (Strength). The 
strength of Beelzebub is shown in his “ Atlantean shoulders ;” 
the strength of Ulysses also in his broad shoulders. The moral 
of both poets is that wisdom is strong (Prov. viii. 14), and 
moreover that it is better than strength (Eccl. ix. 16). 


* Sidney Lanier in the N. Y. Independent. 
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The nature of true Peace and Love is shown in Raphael, of 
false Peace and Love in Belial; but Homer has set forth the 
same in his Mercury and Juno. The difference is that Homer 
has distinguished by his two characters between Peace and 
Love, naming the former Mercury and the latter Juno; while 
Milton has united Peace and Love, but has divided the pure 
from the impure characteristics in each, giving the former to 
Raphael and the latter to Belial. When Raphael, attired like 
Juno on her mission of reconciliation to the distracted house- 
hold of Oceanus (Z/. xiv. 178-189), is coming from Heaven, 
the earth appears to him among the stars as Delos or Samos to 
a pilot among the Cyclades. Juno regarded Samos with special 
favor as the place where she was worshiped as the goddess of 
marriage and birth, while she looked upon Delos with abhor- 
rence as the place that had given shelter to her rival Latona 
(Death). ‘To Raphael the primitive earth might appear either 
a Samos or a Delos, a place of either favor or abhorrence, as it 
would prove a harbor of life or of death. 

Mammon, “the god of this world,” is the ancient Jupiter 
who overthrew his father Saturn (Time), and who is the patron 
deity of old men like Nestor—conquerors of Time in outliv- 
ing the natural age of man. The relation to old men will give 
a reason for the bent form of Mammon ; and his identity with 
Jupiter will account for almost every sentiment of his speech 
in the council. Moloch is Mars with the same blustering and 
furious temper. Satan is Apollo, manifesting the characteristics 
of that god and of the men whom he inspires, chiefly Hector, 
but also Paris, Sarpedon, and others. Michael, the spirit of 
retributive Justice, is governed by the same impulses as the 
swift-footed Achilles (Pitiless), the son of the sea-deity Thetis 
(Law). The first day’s battle in Heaven closely resembles the 
contest of the Greeks and the Trojans over the dead body of 
Patroclus; and the meeting of Michael and Satan has many 
striking points of likeness to that of Achilles and Hector, one 
of the most important being that Satan, like Hector, fights in 
armor belonging rightfully to his adversary. 

The characters with English names follow the same law of 
resemblance. Sin in her attractive beauty has the character- 
istics of Venus; in her power over the heart those of Hecate, 
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the goddess of witchcraft; in her deceitfulness those of the 
Palladium of Troy, which, strange as it may seem, is the rep- 
resentative of falsehood. Death is like Neptune, the dark- 
haired ruler of the seas. He has the same god-like, terrible 
stride that shakes the earth, the same trident, the same skill 
with horses, the same power to quiet turbulent waves—human 
society being the waters over which he rules. Chaos is the 
same as Saturn, or Pluto, timid, irresolute, guarding with jeal- 
ous care the secrets and riches of his anarchy, and swallowing 
up almost instantaneously the children which he begets. Mul- 
ciber for good reasons has a Latin name; but reversing our 
process we easily identify him with the Baal of the east, who 
in the contest of his prophets with the prophet of the true 
God also fell “ From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve, a 
summer’s day.” (1 Kings xviii. 26, 29). 

Occasionally, or indeed frequently, a resemblance to Homer 
or an allusion to mythology has attracted the attention of com- 
mentators ; but no one, not even Patrick Hume, seems to have 
suspected how far the resemblance is carried, or how different 
from mere chance and whim has beeu its determining motive. 
Most of the points of likeness do not lie on the surface, but 
they are easily discovered when we know the underlying law 
that regulates them. It is in virtue of the existence of the 
same moral quality—ambition, wisdom, hate, love, or truth— 
in Milton’s characters and in Homer’s that they act and speak 
alike. Beelzebub never expresses the sentiments of Mars, nor 
Moloch those of Minerva. If we were to find these opposite 
spirits using the same expressions in speech, we should infer 
that it came from accident. When the identity of Moloch 
with Mars has once been discovered, the field of classical in- 
vestigation in his case becomes very limited. It is useless to 
look anywhere except at the words and acts of the war-god 
and of the men whom he inspires. And so of all the rest. 
Hence it is evident that the spirits cannot exchange places in 
the poem, that Zephon and Ithuriel or Nisroch and Azazel 
cannot perform each other’s tasks. The nature of the spirits, 
Homeric and Miltonie, is simple; their activity manifests itself 
in but one direction. However true it is that one of them 
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may overpower and dominate a man, yet one man has the 
capacity of legion’ of spirits. 

One more important point of likeness between Homer’s 
deities and Milton’s angels remains to be noticed. It consists 
in the fact that both kinds may become tutelary divinities of 
nations and places and therefore have a representative func- 
tion. Jupiter was the special deity of Elis, Juno of Argos, 
Minerva of Athens, Apollo of Lycia, and Venus of Cyprus. 
Certain angels have a like office assigned to them by the 
prophet Daniel. The closing part of the first book of Para- 
dise Lost cannot be fully understood unless the representative 
function of some of the angels is kept in mind. Those who 
are summoned to the council in Pandemonium “by place or 
choice the worthiest,” have such an office, and gather, like 
members of a legislative body, to consult for the common 
welfare. But in the case before us they are wholly subordi- 
nated to the greater powers who retain their own colossal di- 
mensions in the council. The representative spirits, sum- 
moned “from every band and squared regiment,” find the 
council hall too small for their admittance in their natural 
size; and for the privilege of going within they submit to a 
reduction to “less than smallest dwarfs.” Unique as the scene 
is, it is intended, like every other in the poem, to set forth a 
fact in human history. It proceeds upon the idea that since 
the Spirit of Antichrist is the same, his operations are the 
same in Hell as in this world. The volcanic mountain, the 
plain near by with its busy industries, the sluice from the 
burning lake, and lastly, the capital “city and proud seat of 
Lucifer,” strongly suggest to us Mount Vesuvius, the Campania, 
Agrippa’s sluice from Lake Avernus and imperial Rome. 
The council-hall itself is modeled upon the Roman Pantheon, 
both in name and in architecture. The thousand demigods in 
their “secret conclave” represent to the Puritan poet the evil 
powers and proud tyrannies that had their seats at Rome (Rev. 
xviii. 2). The spirits summoned from without represent the 
nations, tribes, and municipalities of Europe. The ambition 
of the emperors and then of the popes, reaching out over the 
nations of Christendom, reduced to insignificance the authority 
and dignity of their rulers. The comparison of the repre- 
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sentative spirits to apes (the “Pygmean race beyond the 
Indian mount ”’)* is the satire of a patriot who always despised 
submission to a foreign potentate and all imitation of the an- 
ties of a corrupt hierarchy. During the Dark Ages there 
arose in Europe a belief in a class of spirits known as fairies, 
whose diminutive size compared with the heroic stature of the 
gods of old well sets forth the difference between the real and 
the nominal power of civil governments under the supremacy 
of Rome. The representatives of national dignity, intent 
upon their trifling pleasures and unconscious of their littleness 
are compared to the fairies dancing under the eye of the peas- 
ant who views them with mingled joy and fear—joy that the 
tyranny of his home rulers is broken, and fear lest the foreign 
tyranny is about to be something worse, or atleast more de- 
grading. 

A natural question arises here, Did Milton, then, reject 
entirely the doctrine of Angels as real beings in the economy 
of the spirit world? Much as he has to say about spirits in 
Paradise Lost, the facts here brought to view might indicate 
that the angels have no substantial, independent existence and 
are not believed by the poet to have any. It looks as though 
the characters of the poem were mere forms of thought, the 
creation not of God but of man. In the examination of Mil- 
ton’s prose writings, however, we find this theory failing. In 
the Christian Doctrine the angels are treated as independent 
essences, living before the creation of man and acting first 
upon him instead of being originated by him. We must not 
imagine, either, that they are one thing in prose and another in 
verse. Whether in prose or verse, the prominent aim of 
Milton was truth. The invocation of the Holy Spirit at the 

*I am perfectly aware that I differ from every one else in my inter- 
pretation of this phrase. The “‘ Pygmzan race” is, I believe, univers- 
ally regarded as the same as the “ faery elves,” while the ‘Indian 
mount” is supposed to be the Himalaya range. To this notion I oppose 
the following considerations : first, the unnaturalness of the language if 
the poet intends merely to repeat or explain his first expression ; second, 
the individualized character of the name “Indian mount” which could 
hardly be applied to the Himalaya range ; third, the fact that Mount 
Ophir in the Aurea Chersonesus was believed to be the Ophir from 


which the ships of Solomon brought apes and peacocks; fourth, the 
popular fancy that the bodies of apes were inhabited by devils. 
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beginning of his greatest poem would be unintelligible, if it 
did not preface a reverent expression of divinely revealed 
truth. We are, then, shut up, apparently, to the conclusion 
that Milton intends to treat what we know as abstractions, the 
virtues and the vices of our moral constitution, as actual, inde- 
pendent beings in the invisible world. The world of spirits, 
at least it is evident, is on the same plan as the world of spirit 
which we may become acquainted with by the study of our 
own higher, immortal nature. 
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Articte VIL.—TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


[Recently discovered and published, etc. Edited with a translation, in- 
troduction and notes by Roswell D. Hitchcock and Francis Brown, 
Professors in Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1884.] 


THE recent publication of this document has awakened 
some interest, more because it claims to be a discovery of an 
early known, but long lost book, than because of anything 
new or important in its contents. It is said to have been 
found in the library of a monastery in Constantinople, occu- 
pying five of the one hundred and twenty parchment leaves 
which constitute the volume. The manuscript bears the signa- 
ture of *“ Leon, notary and sinner,” who completed the tran- 
scription in the month of June, A. D. 1056. - 

Is this a copy of a book known and in use at that time, or 
is it taken from a manuscript or book of an earlier date? Of 
course the genuineness of the document cannot be claimed ; i. e. 
it was not originally written or dictated by the Apostles. It 
was not uncommon in the early centuries to resort to this kind 
of fiction, and books were made by unknown authors, which 
were ascribed to persons who were known and honored in the 
church, but no longer living to disclaim the authorship. As 
examples ; ‘in this lately found volume is the Epistle of 
Barnabas. To give it currency and authority in the early 
church, it was said to have been written by that Barnabas who 
was the companion of Paul. Later critics ascribe it to a Gen- 
tile teacher, who wrote in some respects perhaps in the spirit 
of Barnabas, and so the false tradition arose that it was written 
by the friend and fellow-laborer of the Apostle. (Aippolytus 
and his Age, vol. i., p. 53, 2d ed.; Meander, Hist. Ch., vol. ii., 
p. 406.) There is also the so-called second Epistle of Clement, 
not recognized as genuine, but falsely attributed to that holy 
man. Even the first Epistle seems to have been corrupted by 
some person of hierarchic aspirations. (Mosheim Kec. Hist., 
vol. i., p. 75; Meander, vol. ii., p. 408, Bohn ed.) There are 
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also in this volume twelve epistles of Ignatius. This poor 
“saint,” concerning whom there is so much romance in 
regard to his martyrdom and his manuscripts, is the reputed 
author of sixteen epistles, not including one to the Virgin . 
Mary. He was so near the apostolic age, that after his death 
many epistles were written in his name, filled with sentiments 
inconsistent with the times and circumstances in which he 
lived. The authors of these forgeries are unknown, but to 
give them authority they ,were ascribed to Ignatius. Many 
eminent critics have been inclined to doubt the genuineness of 
any of them as now known. A late critic has reduced their 
number to three; but these appear to be heavily loaded with 
interpolations of the fourth and fifth centuries. (Hippolytus 
and his Age, vol. i. p. 82.) The only remaining document in 
this volume is the “Teaching of the Apostles,” which is evi- 
dently a copy of some parts of manuscripts well known in 
ecclesiastical literature since the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. This is therefore no newly discovered manuscript, no 
new truth is brought to light, and the entire volume might 
have remained eight hundred years longer in its musty obscur- 
ity without inflicting any loss to the church or the world. The 
so-called “Teaching of the Apostles” may be found in sub- 
stance in the Coptic Apostolic Canons, and in the seventh 
book of the Apostolic Constitutions, with only such differences 
as might be expected to occur from transcription, translation, 
addition and customs of local churches in which different 
copies of the same work were used. 

Du Piu, speaking of the Apostolic Constitutions, says: “It 
is very difficult to determine the time when they first appeared. 
The author is wholly unknown. All that can be said or con- 
jectured is that the Constitutions attributed to the Apostles, 
belong to the third, or rather to the fourth century, and that 
from time to time they have been expurgated, changed and 
augmented according to the customs of different times and 
countries. (Auteurs Eec., vol. i. p. 31, ed. 1690.) Du Piu 
also says: “The book entitled the doctrine or teachings of the 
Apostles might be the same as the original Constitutions.” He 
names three writers who believed the book mentioned by 
Eusebius and Athanasius was the same as the Apostles’ Canons 
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or Constitutions. Such was the opinion of Nicephorus, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, who lived in the eighth century ; also 
of Zonaras in the twelfth century, and of Matthew Blastares 
who lived in the fourteenth century. The suggestion is also 
made that there were probably two parts of the Constitutions, 
one large, as now known (which included the Teachings), and 
the other an abridgment which was used to teach the disci- 
pline and faith of the church to catechumens. (Vol. i., p. 33.) 
Bunsen has written largely on the Apostolic Constitutions, 
their character, origin, and importance. He thinks the tra- 
ditional customs, ordinances, or injunctions which were incor- 
porated in them, “ treated first on the teaching and reception 
of the catechumens, secondly on worship and rites, thirdly on 
the government and whole constitutional discipline of the 
church.” “These books were specially intended for catechu- 
mens as a preparation for baptism, as Athanasius says expressly 
of the Apostolic Constitutions themselves.” ‘The writers of 
the earlier part of the fourth century, such as Eusebius and 
Athanasius call the book in question the Doctrine or the Doc- 
trines of the Apostles. It is in itself thé most natural suppo- 
sition that this Doctrine of the Apostles is no other than the 
Constitutions or Ordinances of the Apostles, for otherwise we 
should know nothing of a book so highly respected and so 
much read.” (//ippolytus and his Age, vol. ii., pp. 403, 405.) 
Vansleib in his “L’Histoire de PEglise d’ Alexandrie,” 
1677, speaking of the Canons of the Coptic Church says: “Ils 
ont encore d’autres Canons, qu’ils appellent des Apdtres, les- 
quels, les Melchites, et les Nestoriens ont traduits en langue 
Arabe, et reduits en un volume.” This volume is divided into 
two parts, in one of which, judging from the table of contents, 
is found the so-called “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 
This work is called, in Coptic and Arabic, “The Canons of 
our Holy Fathers the Apostles.” (Vid. preface to translation 
of Coptic Apostolic Canens, by H. Tattam, 1848, London.) 
Preliminary to the utterance of the so-called Teachings and 
Canons, the Apostles are represented as assembled together, 
and acting under the command of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
they should “ make known these words in all the world.” “It 
therefore pleased them that John should speak first.” Then 
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follow in turn the other Apostles, giving by this fictitious rep- 
resentation a plausible reason for calling the Canons, the 
Teaching or precepts of the twelve Apostles. 

To facilitate a comparison of the “ Teachings” with extracts 
from the Canons and Constitutions, a translation is here given. 
(Coptic Canons, Bk. I., translated by C. C. J. Bunsen. Hip- 
polytus and his Age, vol. II.) 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE) 
APOSTLES. 


TEACHING OF THE LORD THROUGH | THE DOCTRINE OF THE TWO WAYS. 

THE TWELVE APOSTLES TO THE) 

NATIONS. 

I.—There are two ways, one of | John said: There are two ways, 
life and one of death, and the dif- | one is the way of life, and the other 
ference is great between the two is the way of death, and there is 
ways. Now the way of life is this: | much difference in these two ways. 
first, thou shalt love God who} But the way of life is, thou shalt 
made thee; second, thy neighbor love the Lord with all thy heart 
as thyself; and whatsoever thou! who created thee, for this is the 
wouldst not have befall thee, do | first commandment. But the sec- 
not thou to another. Of these | ond is, thou shalt love thy neighbor 
words the teaching is this: bless as thyself. 
them that curse you and pray for; Matthew said: Every thing that 
your enemies; and fast for them | thou wouldst not should be done to 
that persecute you ; for what favor | thee, that do not thou also to an- 
is it if you love them that love you? | other. [Cop. Canons, Bk.I.] Bless 
Do not even the heathen the same? | them that curse you, pray for them 
But you, love them that hate you, | that despitefully use you. Love 
and you shall not have an enemy. | your enemies; for what thank is it 


Refrain from carnal and worldly 
desires. If one give thee a blow 
on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also, and thou wilt be perfect. 
If one constrain thee to go one 
mile, go with him two. If one 
take thy cloak, give him also thy 
coat. If one take from thee what 
is thine, demand it not back, for 
neither canst thou. To every one 
that asketh thee give, and demand 
not back, for to all the Father 
would give of his own graces. 
Blessed is he that giveth according 





if ye love those that love you, for 
even the Gentiles do the same. 
But do ye love those that hate you, 
and ye shall have no enemy. Ab- 
stain from fleshly and wordly lusts. 
If any one give thee a stroke on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. If any one compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain. And 
he that will sue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke also. And from 
him that taketh thy goods, require 
them not again. Give to him that 
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to the commandment, for he is 
guiltless. Woe to him that taketh : 
for if one that is in need taketh, he 
shall be guiltless; but he that is 
not in need shall give account 
wherefore he took and whereunto; 
and being in durance shall be ques- 
tioned touching what he did, and 
he shall not go out thence until he 
give back the last farthing. Con- 
cerning this too it hath been said: 
let thy alms sweat in thy hands 
till thou know to whom to give. 


II.—And the second command- 
ment of the teaching is: thou shalt 
not kill; thou shalt not commit 
adultery; thou shalt not’ seduce 
boys: thou shalt not be a fornica- 
tor; thou shalt not steal; thou 
shalt not use magic art; thou shalt 
not practice sorcery; thou shalt 
not kill a child in the womb; nor 
slay it after it is brought forth. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
goods; thou shalt not forswear 
thee ; thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness ; thou shalt not be a slanderer ; 
thou shalt not bear malice. Thou 
shalt not be double-minded, nor 


is the double tongue. 
shall not be lying nor vain, but 
filled with doing. Thou shalt not 
be avaricious, nor grasping, nor a 
hypocrite, nor malicious, nor arro- 
gant. Thou shalt not take evil 
counsel against thy neighbor. 


Thou shalt not hate any man, but | 


some thou shalt reprove, for some 
thou shalt pray, and some thou 
shalt love above thy life. 


III.—My child flee from all wick- 
edness afid from everything lke it. 
Be not prone to anger, for anger 
leadeth to murder; nor envious, 
nor quarrelsome, nor passionate, for 
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asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee do not shut 
thy hand. Itis reasonable to give 
to all out of thine own labors. [Ap. 
Const., Bk. VII.] 


Peter said: Thou shalt not kill; 





thou shalt not commit adultery ; 
thou shalt not commit fornication ; 
thou shalt not pollute a youth; 
thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
be a sorcerer; thou shalt not use 
divination ; thou shalt not cause a 
woman to miscarry, neither if she 
has brought forth a child shalt thou 
kill it; thou shalt not covet any 
thing that is thy neighbor’s; thou 





| 


| 


| 


double-tongued, fora snare of death | a double-tongue is a snare of death ; 


Thy speech | 





shalt not bear false witness; thou 
shalt not speak evil of any one, 
neither shalt thou think evil; thou 
shalt not be double-minded, neither 
shalt thou be double-tongued, for 


thy speech shall not be vain, neither 
tending to a lie; thou shalt not be 
covetous, neither rapacious, nor an 
hypocrite, nor of an evil heart, nor 
proud ; thou shalt not speak an evil 
word against thy neighbor; thou 
shalt not hate any man, but thou 
shalt reprove some, and shalt have 
mercy upon others ; thou shalt pray 
for some, and shalt love others as 
thy own soul. 


Andrew said: My son, flee from 
all evil and hate all evil. Be not 
angry, because anger leads to mur- 
der, for anger is an evil demon. 
Be not emulous, neither be conten- 
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of all these are murders begotten. 
My child, be not lustful, for lust 
leadeth to fornication; nor foul- 
mouthed, nor supercilious, for all 
these are adulteries begotten. My 
child, be not an observer of omens, 
for it leadeth to idolatry; nor 
practise enchantments; nor be an 
astrologer ; nora purifier ; nor wish 
to see these things, for of these is 
begotten idolatry. My child, be 
not a liar, for lying leads to theft ; 
nor a miser; nor vain-glorious, for 
of all these are begotten thefts. 
My child, be not a murmurer, for 
it leads to calumny ; nor self-willed; 
nor evil-minded; for of all these 
are calumnies begotten. But be 
meek, for the meek shall inherit 
the earth. Be long-suffering, and 
merciful, and guileless, and gentle, 
and good, ever reverencing the 
words which thou hast heard. 
Thou shalt not exalt thyself, nor 
suffer thy soul to be over-bold. 
Thy soul shall not cleave to the 
high, but with the righteous and 
the lowly shalt thou dwell. The 
happenings that befall thee accept 
as good, knowing that without God 
nothing occurs. 


IV.—My chiid, thou shalt night 
and day remember him who speaks 
to thee the word of God; thou 
shalt honor him as the Lord, for 
whence the word of the Lord is 
spoken, there the Lord is. And 
thou shalt daily seek the counte- 
nances of the saints that thou may- 
est be refreshed by their discourses. 
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tious, nor quarrelsome, for murder 
proceeds from these. 

Philip said: My son, be not of 
unlawful desires, because desire 
leads to fornication 
Simon said: My son, be not the 
| utterer of an evil expression nor of 
| obscenity, neither be thou haughty, 
for of these things come adulteries. 

James said: My son, be not a 
diviner, for divination leadeth to 
idolatry; neither be thou an en- 
chanter, nor an astrologer, nor a 
magician, nor an idolater; neither 
teach them nor hear them, for from 
these things proceeds idolatry. 

Nathaniel said: My son, be not a 
liar, because a falsehood leadeth to 
blasphemy. Neither be thoua lover 
of silver nor a lover of vain glory, 
for from these thefts arise. My 
son, be not a murmurer, because 
repining leadeth a man to blas- 
phemy. Be thou not harsh, nor a 
thinker of evil, for of all these 
things contentions are begotten. 
But be thou meek, for the meek 
shall inherit the earth. Be thou 
sincere, gentle, good; trembling at 
the word of God, which thou hast 
heard. Do not exalt thyself neither 
shalt thou give thy heart to pride, 
but thou shalt increase more and 
more with the just and humble. 
Every evil which cometh upon thee 
receive as good, knowing that 
nothing shall come upon thee but 
from God. 


Thomas said: My son, he who 
declareth to thee the word of God, 
thou shalt love him as the apple of 
thine eyes, and remember him by 
night and day; thou shalt honor 
him as of the Lord; fog in that 
place in which the word of power 
is, there is the Lord; and thou shalt 
seek his face daily, him, and those 
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Thou shalt not desire variance, 
but shalt pacify them that are at 
strife; thou shalt judge justly, 
shalt not regard the person in re- 
proving for transgressions. Thou 
shalt not be of two minds, whether 
it shall be or not. Be not one who 
holds the hands open to receive but 
clinched toward giving; if aught 
thou hast, by thy hands thou shalt 
make atonement for thy sins. 
Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor 
giving shalt thou murmur, for thou 
shalt know who is the good giver- 
back of the recompense. Thou 
shalt not turn thy face away from 
the needy, but shalt share all things 
with thy brother, and shalt not say 
they are thine own; for if you are 
partners in what is imperishable, 
how much rather in things perish- 
able? Thou shalt not take thy 
hand off thy son or off thy daughter, 
but from youth shalt inculcate the 
fear of God. Thou shalt not in 
thy bitterness give commands to 
thy slave or hand-maid who hope 
in the same God, lest perchance 
they should not fear God who is 
over both; for he cometh not to 
call men according to persons, but 
to call those whom the spirit hath 
made ready. And you, slaves, 
shall be subject to your masters as 
to God’s image, in modesty and 
fear. Thoushalt hate all hypocrisy 
and whatever is not pleasing to 
the Lord. Thou shalt not forsake 
the Lord’s commandments, but 
shalt observe what thou hast re- 
ceived, neither adding nor taking 
away. In the congregation thou 
shalt confess thy transgressions, 
and shalt not come forward to thy 
prayer with a bad conscience. 
This is the way of life. 
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who remain of the saints, that thou 
mayest rest thee on their words. 
Cephas said: Thou shalt not 
cause schisms; thou shalt recon- 
cile in peace those who contend 
with one another. Judge in right- 
eousness without acceptation of 
persons. Doubt not in thy prayer, 
thinking whether what thou hast 
asked of Him will be or not. Let 
it not, indeed, be, that when thou 
receivest thou stretchest out thine 
hand, but when thou shouldest give 
thou drawest thy hand to thee. 
But if thou hast at hand, thou shalt 
give for the redemption of thy sins. 
Thou shalt not doubt, thou shalt 
give ; neither when thou hast given 
shalt thou murmur, knowing there 
is areward of God. Thou shalt not 
turn away from the needy, but 
shalt communicate with the needy 
in all things; thou shalt not say 
these things are mine alone. If ye 
communicate with one another in 
those things which are incorrupti- 
ble, how much rather should ye 
not do it in those things which are 
corruptible? [Cop. Canons, Bk. I.] 
Thou shalt not take off thine 
hand from thy son or from thy 
daughter, but shall teach them the 
fear of God from their youth... . 
Thou shalt not command thy man 
servant, or thy maid servant, who 
trust in the same God, with bitter- 
ness of soul, lest they groan against 
thee, and wrath be upon thee from 
And ye, servants, be 
subject to your masters, as to the 
representatives of God ‘with atten- 
tion and fear. Thou shalt hate all 
hypocrisy ; and whatsoever is pleas- 
ing to the Lord, that shalt thou do. 
By no means forsake the commands 
of the Lord; thou shalt observe 
what things thou hast received 





from Him, neither adding to them 
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nor taking away from them. Thou 
shalt confess thy sins unto the Lord 
thy God. Thou shalt not proceed 
to thy prayer in the day of thy 
wickedness, before thou hast laid 
aside thy bitterness. This is the. 
way of life. [Ap. Const., Bk. VIL., 
c. 12, 18, 14.] 





V.—But this is the way of death;| But the way of death is known 
first of all, it is evil and full of by its wicked practices: for therein 
curse; murders, adulteries, lusts, is the ignorance of God, and the 
fornifications, thefts, idolatries, | introduction of many evils,.... 
magic arts, sorceries, robberies,| whereby come murders, adulteries, 
false testimonies, hypocrisies, du-|fornications, perjuries, unlawful 
plicity, guile, arrogance, depravity, | lusts, thefts, idolatries, magic arts, 
willfulness, avarice, foul speech, | witchcrafts, rapines, false-witness- 
envy, over-boldness, loftiness, | es, hypocrisies, double-heartedness, 
boastfulness; persecutors of the deceit, pride, malice, insolence, cov- 
good, hating truth, loving false- etousness, obscene talk, jealousy, 
hood, knowing not the reward of confidence, haughtiness, arrogance, 
righteousness, not cleaving to what impudence, persecution of the good, 
is good nor to just judgment, intent enmity to truth, love of lies, igno- 
not upon good but upon evil; to rance of righteousness. For they 
Whom meekness and patience are who do such things do not adhere 
foreign ; loving vanities, seeking re-| to goodness, or to righteous judg- 
compense, not compassionating the | ment: they watch not for good, 
poor, not caring “>r him who is in | but for evil; from whom meekness 
distress, not kno ing him that | and patience are far off, who love 
made them ; murderers of children, | vain things, pursuing after reward, 
defacers of God’s image, turning having no pity on the poor, not 
away from the needy, oppressing laboring for him that is in misery, 
the afflicted ; advocates of the rich, | nor knowing Him that made them ; 
arbitrary judges of the poor, of-| murderers of infants, destroyers of 
fenders in every way; may you be the workmanship of God, that turn 
saved, children, from all these. away from the needy, adding afflic- 

| tion to the afflicted, the flatterers of 
the rich, the despisers of the poor, 
full of sin. May you, children, be 
delivered from all these. [Ap. 
Const., Bk. VII., c. 18.] 


VI.—See that none lead thee| See that no man seduce thee 
astray from this way of teaching, |from piety, for if thou dost not 
for he teaches thee without God. |turn out of the right way, thou 
For if thou canst bear the whole | shalt not be ungodly. Now con- 
yoke of the Lord thou shalt be per- | cerning the several sorts of food, 
fect; but if thou canst not, what | the Lord says to thee, ye shall eat 
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thou canst thatdo. And asto food, 
bear what thou canst, but strictly 
abstain from what is offered to 
idols, for it is worship of dead gods. 


VII.—And concerning baptism, 
thus baptize: having first declared 
all these things, baptize in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, in running 
water. But if thou have not living 
water, baptize in other water; and 
if thou canst not in cold, then in 
warm. But if thou have neither, 
pour on the head water thrice in 
the name of Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit. Before baptism let 
the baptizer and the baptized fast, 
and any others who can; but thou 
shalt bid the baptized to fast one or 
two days before. 


VIII.—And let not your fast be 
with the hypocrites, for they fast 
on the second day of the week 
and the fifth, but do you fast on 
the fourth and on the friday. Nor 
pray after the manner of the hypo- 
crites, but as the Lord has enjoined 
in his gospel thus pray : Our Father 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name: 
thy kingdom come; thy will be 
done as in heaven so on earth; our 
daily bread give us to-day ; and for- 
give us our debt as we forgive our 
debtors; and bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from 
the evil one; for thine is power, 
and glory forever. Thrice a day 
pray thus. 
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the good things of the earth. But 
do ye abstain from things offered 
to idols, for they offer them in 
honor of demons. [Ap. Const., Bk. 
VIL., c. 19, 20, 21.] 


Now concerning baptism, thou 
shalt so baptize as the Lord com- 
manded us; go ye, teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. But before 
baptism, let him that is to be bap- 
tized fast. [C. 22.] 

Let the water be drawn into the 
font, or flow into it. And let it be 
thus, if they have no scarcity; but 
if there be a scarcity, let them pour 
the water which shall be found 
into the font. . . . Let him that re- 
ceiveth baptism say: ‘‘I believe in 
the only true God, the Father Al- 
mighty, and in His only begotten 
Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Savior, and in the Holy Spirit, the 
quickener.” And he who bestow- 
eth it shall lay his hand on the head 
of him who receiveth, dipping him 
three times, confessing these things 
each time. [Cop. Can., Bk. II., 46.] 


But let not your fasts be with the 
hypocrites; for they fast on the 
second and fifth days of the week. 
But do you either fast the entire 
five days, or on the fourth day of 
the week, and on the day of the 
preparation. Now when ye pray, 
be not ye as the hypocrites ; but as 
the Lord has appointed us in the 
Gospel, so pray ye; Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name; thy kingdom come; 
thy will be done, as in heaven, so 
on earth ; give us this day our daily 
bread ; and forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors; and lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil, for thine is the king- 
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IX.—And concerning the euchar- 
ist, thus give thanks. First as to 
the cup: We give thee thanks, our 
Father, for the holy vine of David 
thy servant, which thou hast made 
known to us through Jesus, thy 
servant; to thee be glory forever. 
As to the broken bread: We give 
thee thanks, our Father, for the 
life and knowledge which thou hast 
made known to us through Jesus 
thy servant; to thee be glory for- 
ever. As this broken bread was 
scattered over the hills, and having 
been gathered became one so may 
thy congregation be gathered from 
the ends of the earth into thy king- 
dom ; for thine is glory and power 
forever through Jesus Christ. And 
let none eat or drink of your euchar- 
ist, save those baptized in the name 
of the Lord, for of this the Lord 
said, Give not what is holy to the 
dogs. 


X.—And when you are filled give 
thanks thus: We give thee thanks, 
holy Father, for thy holy name 
which thou hast caused to dwell in 
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dom for ever. Amen. Pray thus 
thrice in a day. [Ap. Const., Bk. 
VIL., c. 24.] 


Now concerning the eucharistical 
thanksgiving say thus: We thank 
thee our Father for that life which 
thou hast made known to us by 
Jesus thy Son. Do thou, O Lord 
Almighty, so gather together thy 
church from the ends of the earth 
into thy kingdom as this [corn] was 
once scattered, and is now become 
one ioaf. We also, our Father, 
thank thee for the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ which was shed for us. 
For through Him glory is to be 
given to thee for ever. Let no one 
eat of these things that is not ini- 
tiated ; but those only who have 
been baptized into the death of the 
Lord. [Ap. Const., Bk. VIL, c. 25.] 


. After the participation, give 
thanks in this manner: We thank 
thee, O God and Father of Jesus 
our Savior, for thy holy name 
which thou hast made to inhabit 


and faith and immortality which | among us; and that knowledge, 
thou hast made known to us through | faith, love, and immortality which 
Jesus thy servant; to thee be glory | thou hast given us through thy 
forever. Thou, Almighty Master,|Son Jesus. Thou, O Almighty 
didst make all things for thy name’s | Lord, hast created the world and 
sake; both food and drink thou | the things that are therein, by 
hast given to men for enjoyment, | Him; and hast planted a law in 
that they might give thanks to ‘our souls, and beforehand didst 
thee ; and on us thou hast bestowed | prepare things for the convenience 
spiritual food and drink and life | of men. Thou, O God, who art 
everlasting through thy servant.| powerful, who didst send upon 
Above all we thank thee that thou | earth Jesus thy Christ to live with 
art powerful ; to thee be glory for- men, do thou even now, through 
ever. _Remember, Lord, thy con- | Him, be mindful of this thy holy 
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gregation to deliver it from all 
evil, and to make it perfect in thy 
love, and gather it from the four 
winds, sanctified into thy kingdom 
which thou hast prepared for it; 
for thine is power and glory for- 
ever. May grace come and this 
world pass away. Hosanna to the 
son of David. If one is holy, let 
him come; if not, let him repent. 
Maranatha, Amen. But permit the 
prophets to give thanks as myich as 
they will. 


XI.—Whoever cometh and teach- 
eth you all this aforesaid, receive 
him. But if the teacher himself, 
turning aside, teach other doctrine 
unto destruction, give not ear to 
him ; but if unto the promotion of 
righteousness and knowledge of 
the Lord, receive him as the Lord. 
And with regard to apostles and 
prophets, do with them according 
to the ordinance of the Gospel. 
Let every apostle who cometh to 
you be received as the Lord. He 
shall not overstay one day,though,if 
need be, the next ; but if he remain 
three days he is a false prophet. 
And let not the apostle, on depart- 
ing, take aught save bread till he 
come toa stopping place; and if he 
ask money he is a false prophet ; 
and the prophet that speaketh in 
the spirit you shall not question 
nor judge, for every offence shall 
be forgiven, but this offence shall 
not be forgiven. Not every one 
that speaketh in the spirit is a 
prophet, unless he have the ways 
of the Lord. By their ways then 
shall the false prophet and the 
prophet be known. And no prophet 
who in the spirit appointeth a feast 
eateth thereof, unless he be a false 
prophet; and any prophet who 
teacheth the truth, if what he 
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church, .... and deliver it from 
all evil, and perfect it in thy love, 
and gather us all together into thy 
kingdom which thou hast prepared. 
Let this thy kingdom come. Ho- 
sanna to the son of David . 
If any one be holy, let him draw 
near ; but if any one be not such, 
let him become such by repentance. 
Permit also to your presbyters to 
give thanks. [Ap. Const., Bk.VILI., 
c. 26.] 


Whosoever comes to you and 
gives thanks in this manner receive 
him as a disciple of Christ. But if 
he preach another doctrine, differ- 
ent from that which Christ by us 
has delivered to you, such an one 
you must not permit to give thanks. 
[Ap. Const., Bk. VII., c. 27.] 
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teacheth he do not, is a false 
prophet. But no prophet approved, 
true, working for the world’s mys- 
tery of the church, but not teach- 
ing to do what things he doeth, 
shall be judged by you, for with 
God he hath judgment; for so too 
did the prophets of old. And 
whoso saith, in the spirit, give me 
moneys or other things, you shall 
not hearken to him ; but if for oth- 
ers in straits he say give let no one 
judge him. 


XII.—Let every one that cometh 
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But whosoever comes to you, let 


in the name of the Lord be re-|him be first examined and then 
ceived, and then by testing you | received, for ye have understanding 
shall know him, for you shall have | and are able to know the right hand 


understanding right and left. 


he that cometh be a wayfarer, help | false teachers from true. 


him as much as you may: he shall 
not tarry with you save two or 
three days if need be. But if he 
would abide among you, being an 
artisan, let him labor and eat; but 
if he have no trade provide ac- 
cording to your judgment, that no 
idler may live asa Christian among 


| 


you. If he will not act thus, he is | 


a trafficker in Christ. Beware of 


such. 


XIII.—Every true prophet that 
would abide with you is worthy of 
his sustenance. Similarly a true 
teacher also, like the workman, is 
worthy of his sustenance. Every 
first-fruit, therefore, of the wine- 
press and the threshing-floor and 
oxen and sheep thou shalt take and 
give to the prophets, for they are 
your high-priests. But if you have 
no prophets, give to the poor. If 
thou make a baking, take the first- 
fruit and give according to the 
commandment. In like manner, 
on opening a jar of wine or oil, take 


the first-fruit and give to the, 


If|from the left, and to distinguish 


But 
when a teacher comes to you sup- 
ply him with what he wants with all 
readiness. And even when a false 
teacher comes, you shall give him 
for his necessity. [Ap. Const., Bk. 
VIL., c. 28.] 


Every true prophet or teacher 
that comes to you is worthy 
of his maintenance, as being a 
laborer in the word of righteous- 
ness. All the first-fruits of the 
wine-press, the threshing-floor, the 
oxen, and the sheep, thou shalt 
give to the priests. Thou shalt 
give the tenth of thy increase to 
the orphan and to the widow, and 
to the poor, and to the stranger. 
All the first-fruits of thy hot-bread, 
of thy barrels of wine, or oil, shalt 
thou give to the priests; but those 
of silver, and of garments, and of 
all sorts of possessions to the orphan 
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|and the widow. [Ap. Const., Bk. 
| VIL., c. 28.] 


thee, and give according to the 


commandment. 


XIV.—Coming together on the 
Lord’s day break bread and give 
thanks, confessing your transgres- 
sions that your sacrifice may be 
pure. And let no one who has a 


dispute with his fellow approach | 


with you until they be reconciled, 
lest your sacrifice be profaned, for 
this is the sacrifice spoken of by the 
Lord; In every place and time 
bring to me aclean sacrifice, for I 
am a great King saith the Lord, 
and my name is wonderful among 
the nations. 


XV.—Appoint for yourselves bish- | 


ops and deacons worthy of the 
Lord, men meek and not avaricious, 
and true and proved, for they too 
perform for you the functions of 
prophets and teachers. Therefore 
despise them not, for they are the 
ones among you honored with the 
prophets and the teachers. 

Reprove one another not in wrath 
but in peace, as you have it in the 
Gospel. And whoever commits 
offence against another, let none 
speak to him, nor let him be a 
listener among you till he repent. 
But all your prayers and all your 
acts so perform as you have it in 
the Gospel of our Lord. 


On the Lord’s day assemble 
yourselves together without fail, 
giving thanks to God, and prais- 
ing him for those mercies God 
has bestowed upon you through 
Jesus Christ, that your sacrifice. 
may be unspotted and acceptable 
‘to God, who has said: In every 
place shall incense and a pure 
sacrifice be offered unto me; for I 
am a great King, saith the Lord, 
and my name is wonderful among 
the heathen. [Ap. Const., Bk. VII., 
ce. 30.] 


A bishop shall be ordained who 

has been chosen by all the people, 
|and is blameless. When the name 
'of this one hath been named, and 
they have agreed, all the people 
|shall assemble together, and the 
|presbyters and deacons on the 
Lord’s day, all the bishops consent- 
ing, and the presbyters standing 
quietly, and they all being silent 
together, they shall pray in their 
hearts that the Holy Spirit may de- 
scend upon him. And he who is 
worthy out of the bishops, every 
one standing, putteth his hand 
upon him whom they have made 
bishop, praying over him. [Coptic 
Coll., Bk. IT., c. 31.] 

The bishop shall be chosen by all 
the people; he must be without. 
blame, as it is written in the Apos- 
tle—epistle to Timothy. In the 
week in which he is to be ordained, 
if all the people say of him, ‘‘ we 
choose him,” he is not to be mo- 
lested. And they shall choose one 
of the bishops and one of the pres- 
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XVI.—Waitch for your life’s sake. 
Let not your lamps go out, nor 
your loins be ungirt, but be ready, 
for you know not the hour in which 
our Lord cometh. Assemble oft, 
seeking the things pertaining to 
your souls, for the whole time of 
your faith will not avail you unless 
you be perfected in the last time. 
For in the last days false prophets 


and corrupters shall be multiplied, | 
and the sheep shall be turned into | 


wolves, and love shall be turned 


into hate; for as lawlessness wax- | 


eth men will hate one another, per- 
secute and betray, and then will 


appear the world-seducer, like the | 


son of God, and he will do signs 
and miracles, and the earth will be 


given into his hands, and he will | 


do iniquities that have never been 
done from the beginning. Then 


the human creation shall come into | 


the firing of trial, and many shall 
be made to stumble and shall perish, 
but they that abide in their faith 
shall be saved from this curse. 
And then shall appear the signs of 
the truth : first the sign of an open- 
ing in the sky; then the sign of a 
trumpet’s voice ; and third a resur- 
rection of the dead, not of all, but 
as it hath been said: The Lord will 
come and all the saints with him. 
Then will the world see the Lord 
coming upon the clouds of heaven. 
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| byters, and they shall lay their 
| hands upon his head and pray. 
| [The Ethiopic Coll., ¢. 2.] 

| Do you first ordain bishops 
| worthy of the Lord, and presbyters 
‘and deacons; meek, free from the 
|love of money, lovers of truth, 
| approved, holy, who are able to 
| teach the word of piety, and do ye 
honor such as your fathers. Re- 
prove ye one another, not in anger, 
but with kindness and peace. Ob- 
serve all things that are commanded 
you by the Lord. [Ap. Const., Bk. 
VIL, c. 31.] 


Be watchful for your life. Let 
your loins be girded about, and 
your lights burning. For at what 
hour they think not the Lord will 
|come. Watch, therefore, and pray, 
that ye do not sleep unto death. 
For your former good deeds will 
not profit you, if at the last part of 
your life you go astray from the 
truth. For in the last days, false 
prophets shall be multiplied, and 
| such as corrupt the word; and the 
sheep shall be changed into wolves, 
‘and love into hatred; for through 
the abounding of iniquity 
men shall hate, and persecute, and 
betray one another. And then 
shall appear the deceiver of the 
world, the enemy of the truth, 
whom the Lord Jesus shall destroy. 
But they that endure to the end 
shall be saved. And then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of man 
in heaven ; and afterwards shall be 
the voice of the trumpet .. , and 
in that interval shall be the revival 
of those that were asleep. And 
then shall the Lord come, and all 
his saints with him, with a great 
concussion above the clouds. [Ap. 
Const., Bk. VII., c. 81, 32.] 
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These extracts from Coptic and Ethiopic Apostolic canons 
and constitutions are enough to show their substantial identity 
with the so-called “Teaching of the twelve Apostles.” It 
does not appear from this book whether it was transcribed 
from a Greek manuscript then in use in the Eastern church, 
or translated from a Coptic, Ethiopic or Arabic copy of Apos- 
tolic Doctrines or Ordinances. For the same teachings in 
substance have been undoubtedly in use in all these languages ; 
each probably having peculiarities approved by the local 
church or churches in which they were used. 

Nor is there any assurance that this version of the “'Teach- 
ings” corresponds with that named by Eusebius and Athana- 
sius. Many changes have undoubtedly been introduced. Some 
paragraphs appear obscure or confused, as though misappre- 
hended by the transcriber, or copied mechanically, without 
adequate knowledge of their meaning. 

The expression in Ch. I.: “Let thine alms sweat in thy 
hand,” is not only singular but without significance. ‘“Jdpdw 
means to sweat from toil. The corresponding expression in 
the Constitutions is certainly more apostolic: “It is reason- 
able to give to all out of thine own labors” (i. e. the sweat of 
thy brow). Let him labor working with his hands that he 
may have to give to him that needeth (Eph. iv. 28). In Ch. 
III. oceurs the word “ purifier,” which is without meaning in 
its connection; in the Coptic the proper word is undoubtedly 
used “ magician.” In Ch. VII. the direction is “baptize in 
running water;” and “pour water upon the head thrice.” 
This does not mean a running stream in which the catechumen 
stands “ankle deep, receiving baptism by the pouring of water 
on his head.” There is no evidence that the Eastern church 
ever baptized in any other way than by immersion. Any- 
thing less than being plunged thrice in the water was not re- 
garded as baptism; so that the modern method of a single 
dipping has no authority from the practice of the early church. 
The running water is explained in the Coptic canon as water 
drawn or flowing into the font, which was called living water. 
Baptisteries, with fonts, were constructed in or near the 
churches at an early day. Water was conveyed into them by 
various devices, and if there was a scarcity of water, a sufli- 
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cient quantity was poured into the font by hand to allow the 
immersion of the catechumen. The baptistery connected with - 
the Basilica of St. John Lateran is said to have been built by 
Constantine the Great, and was a very elaborate and costly 
structure. The water flowed into the font by the mouth of a 
golden lamb of thirty pounds weight. Into others the water 
flowed through an opening in one or more of the columns 
which surrounded them, or by some beautiful design, as the 
beak of a dove or the mouth of a stag. (Déissertazioni, Anton. 
Lupi., vol. i., pp. 1138, 114. Faenza, 1785.) There is no fresco 
or painting from the Catacombs or elsewhere of a certainly 
ascertained date, prior to the beginning of the fourth century, 
which represents the ceremony of baptism. Any one familiar 
with the literature of the Catacombs can accept as true only 
monumental testimony or authentic cotemporary history. In 
the latter part of the third century, Cyprian advocated bap- 
tism by affusion in cases of infirmity or sickness ; and in the 
Western Church this method, occasionally adopted, increased 
after the seventh century, but did not become universal till the 
fourteenth century. In the Greek Church trine immersion 
continued to be and is still practiced. In Ch. [X., the cup in 
the Lord’s Supper is placed before the bread. This may indi- 
cate a change in the apostolic order of this sacrament, occa- 
sioned by a custom in the seventh or eighth century in the 
Greek Church, of dipping the bread in the wine and deliver- 
ing both elements in aspoon. (//ist. Ch., P. Schaff, vol. ii., 
p- 517.) 

In Ch. XV., it is said, “Now appoint for yourselves 
bishops.” The expression in the Ap. Constitutions is “ ordain 
bishops ;” in the Coptic Coll., “A bishop shall be ordained, 
who has been “chosen by all the people ;” in the Ethiopie 
Coll., “ A bishop shall be chosen by all the people” ; and the 
people select a bishop and presbyter to lay hands on the head 
of him whom they (the people) have made bishop. The 
Greek word translated in the Ap. Const., ordain, occurs twice 
in the New Testament and in the new version is translated 
appoint. (Acts xxii. 14; xxvi. 16.) To appoint, or ordain, or 
choose a bishop were of the same significance in the early 
church. The people made the bishop, and a bishop (and some- 
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times a presbyter) was requested by the people to sanction 
what they had done by the laying on of hands. Long after a 
hierarchy had been established, “ bishops ‘and elders were only 
the superintending members of the church, its guides, but not 
its masters.” (Hypp. and his Age, vol. ii., p. 131.) 

The “ Teaching of the twelve Apostles” carries us back to 
the close of the third or the beginning of the fourth century ; 
particularly showing the simple mode of the Eastern churches 
in preparing young persons for baptism and communion. The 
ethical teaching of the first six chapters are a feeble echo of 
New Testament instruction, adapted to the intelligence of chil- 
dren and to the moral wants of the times; the liturgical and 
other directions regarding fasting, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, in some particulars, are confused, erroneous and un- 
scriptural, and in other respects very simple and appropriate. 
Those chapters which speak of the ministry give some instruc- 
tion suited to a time and country in which clerical tramps and 
begging ascetics were possibly too numerous; the only orders 
spoken of are bishops and deacons, showing perhaps that the 
instructions were designed in this respect for churches where 
only one elder or bishop was required ; in city churches there 
were often several presbyters, from whom the people elected 
a presiding bishop, and the people selected a bishop to confirm 
their choice by the laying on of hands. 

This book will be useful if it incites to a more careful study 
of the history of the early church, and a closer conformity to 
real apostolic teaching. 


[NoTE.—Since the foregoing article was in type, a copy of the Journal 
of Christian Philosophy has been placed in the hands of the writer, in 
which are several learned and interesting articles on the same subject. 
If, in addition to the thorough researches of Prof. Harris in the sixth 
article, it were possible to procure a copy of the ‘‘ Ethiopic Collection,” 
of which the writer could find only a fragment; or of the copies of the 
Apostolic Canons referred to by Varrsleit in his ‘‘ History of the Church 
of Alexandria,” the identity of the ‘‘ Teaching” with earlier copies in 
use might be clearly traced. } 
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Articte VIL—MANUAL TRAINING FOR BOYS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


AN old tradition of the Hohenzollern family requires that 
every son shall learn some handicraft. The present Crown 
Prince is a joiner; one of his sons, if I am not mistaken, is a 
bookbinder ; and thus every member of that house who 
ascends the throne of Prussia possesses, in addition to his mil- 
itary and literary education, a purely manual education in some 
mechanical art. 

If skill in joinery is thought essential to the education of 
a sovereign whose bank account is kept good by the income of 
estates and taxation, and the greater part of whose life is 
devoted to military, governmental, and ceremonial affairs, it 
would seem not extravagant to assume that a sovereign who 
earns his daily bread in the dull routine of industrial toil should 
be equipped with at least the rudiments of manual training. 
Yet it is only within a very few years that the question of sup- 
plying such an education to the fifty millions of sovereigns who 
rule this country has even been mooted ; its practical realiza- 
tion, save on an experimental scale, is still in the future. 

There is probably a good reason for this conservatism among 
our educators. Half a century ago the majority of the school 
children were the sons of farmers or small mechanics, who lived 
in the country towns. They attended school only a part of 
the year and were obliged to work with their parents the rest. 
In those days the family and the home made up what the 
school omitted. The boy was instructed by his father in what- 
ever mechanical knowledge he himself possessed, while the 
girl gained, by assisting her mother, some acquaintance with 

* The author takes pleasure in ackowledging his indebtedness to Mr. 
Dutton, Superintendent of Schools of New Haven, to Messrs. Camp and 
French, Principals of the Dwight and Skinner Grammar Schools, to Mr. 
Fox of the High School, to Professor Felix Adler and Mr. Bamberger of 
the Workingman’s School in New York, and to President Walker, of 
the Institute of Technology, for their courtesy in giving him information 
and for valuable suggestions. 
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household duties. The common school supplied merely part 
of the child’s education and did its work well, because it did 
not pretend to supply more than a part. 

But the times have changed. The inhabitants of our cities, 
which in 1790 numbered only 3.3 per cent., and which in 1820 
had risen to but 4.9 per cent., now form 22.5 per cent. of the 
population. The parents of a large proportion of our school 
children no longer live in the country, engaged in occupations 
in which each is his own master, but many of them live in 
crowded tenements in the cities and work in large factories, 
where they are called hands and count as merely human parts 
of the machines which they tend. Among this class of the 
population it is out of the question that the sons should get 
from their fathers any training whatever in the mechanical 
arts, while the girls must acquire but a very scanty knowledge 
of domestic economy from the pinched and cramped house- 
keeping carried on by their mothers. 

It is a common experience that every advance in civilization 
creates a new difficulty which has to be overcome by another 
advance, and it is undoubtedly true that the improvements in 
production which result from the introduction of steam power, 
and of machinery, and from the massing and specialization of 
labor, so characteristic of our time, have produced serious 
defects in the training of large portions of our population. 
The supplementary education which children formerly received 
at home is put beyond the reach of a large percentage of them 
at the present day, and though the common schools themselves 
make no change in their range of studies, though in their 
methods they may even make great progress, yet the change of 
circumstances is such that the children no longer get the kind 
of training that they used to have, and that they need. The 
state, whether for good or evil, finds itself called upon to 
enlarge its duties, in order to supply the wants of the young 
which the family no longer meets. And while those new con- 
ditions of industrial life are pressing their claims for recogni- 
tion, new theories of education and new methods of instruc- 
tion are joining in the demand for a more physical and less 
abstract course of study. Thus the two interests, the peda- 
gogic and the industrial, meet on a common footing to urge a 
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change in the principles and methods of our public school 
system. 

That some kind of manual training is desirable, simply as a 
part of the general education of a child and not as a prepara- 
tion for any particular career, is generally held by the most 
advanced thinkers of the day and has long been conceded by 
the practice of those who are able to afford it. Are not child- 
ren whose parents have the requisite means constantly encour- 
aged to engage in games and sports and the exercise of small 
handicrafts, which train the hand and the eye, perhaps with- 
out consciousness of effort on the part of the children? As 
they grow older, does not every Christmas bring its quota of 
carpenter’s benches, printing presses, scroll saws, toy ships and 
engines, etc., to develop the mechanical faculties of the boys, 
while the girls are gradually initiated into the mysteries of 
sewing, embroidery, ete. ? 

If such exercises, pursued as a pastime, are thought useful 
and good, how much more valuable must they be when pur- 
sued with method. The whole tendency of modern educa- 
tion, since the days of Froebel, is to introduce more and more 
the training of the hand and the eye as a supplement to—nay, 
as the very groundwork of the training of the mind. It is 
claimed, and the claim seems reasonable, that such an educa- 
tion not only cultivates the skill of the members so trained, 
but that it aids materially in the acquisition of other knowl- 
edge; that it develops observation ; that it assists especially 
the pupils who have little capacity for book-learning, but who 
frequently have decided mechanical aptitudes, by developing 
their latent faculties and giving them more self-reliance and 
courage ; and the knowledge gained of materials and processes 
is exceedingly useful to any one, whatever his future pursuit 
may be. 

But if some kind of manual training is a desirable element 
in apy education, much more necessary is it in the particular 
education given in the public schools. The only justification 
for a gratuitous public school system, supported by taxation, is 
that it turns out good citizens and thus benefits society. A 
public school which strived simply to benefit the individual 
would be a failure, however great that benefit might be, unless 
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at the same time it benefited society as a whole. A system 
might, for instance, be so framed as to give a boy an exagger- 
ated and enthusiastic taste for reading ; it might lead him to 
spend all his spare moments in pouring other people’s thoughts 
through his own mind, but never incite him to take any inter- 
est in public affairs, or to contribute anything towards increas- 
ing the world’s stock of good and useful things. A public 
education which turned out human beings self-centered would 
be plainly indefensible, however much satisfaction the individ- 
uals immediately concerned might gain from it; while that: 
education is most valuable to society as a whole which culti- 
vates the desire for creative work, the aptitude for codperation, 
and a strict sense of what is right and wrong. 

It is on account of these qualities that manual training is 
especially useful in a public school system. It develops a fond- 
ness for work ; it leads children to create, rather than to simply 
assimilate ; it strengthens the instinct of co-operation ; it brings 
out, in a more concrete and distinct manner than the dry 
maxims of abstract ethics, the difference between right and 
wrong; and in doing this it incidentally gives the boys in our 
public schools educational elements which will be of especial 
use to them in the careers which they will necessarily follow. 
Let not this argument be misunderstood ; it is not claimed that 
the public schools ought to make carpenters or blacksmiths or 
farmers out of the boys; on the contrary, they ought to pre- 
serve an absolute neutrality on the subject of the different 
trades and to carefully avoid being in any sensé technical 
preparatory schools. But neither ought they to give a mental 
outfit out of harmony with these pursuits. If it is known 
that the majority of the children will necessarily engage in pur- 
suits involving the use of their hands and their eyes as much as 
their brains, then the public school ought to train these organs 
as well as the mind ; for, if it fails to do this, it is practically 
weakening the very means upon which the child will have to 
rely principally for his support. The fault cannot be consid- 
ered merely a negative fault of omission ; it is a positive fault, 
since too much attention given to one set of faculties weakens, 
not only relatively but absolutely, the other faculties. I am 
aware that some eminent educators do not take this view. A 
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distinguished authority recently said in one of our educational 
journals : 

“The critics of our educational system are never done with 
telling us that its results are to make the rising generation dis- 
contented with its lot, as if this were a defect rather than the 
greatest glory of an educational system. Man is immortal and 
has an infinite destiny ; this is the burden of religious teaching. 
In consequence of this Christian civilization strives towards 
heaven ; it subdues nature and makes natural forces toil for it 
and procures food and shelter for the body. It continually 
turns the drone out of his vocation and says to him: I do not 
want your mere bodily toil at any price; I have a machine that 
can do such work better than the like of you can, and at less 
than you call starvation wages. Up, therefore, and acquire 
directive intelligence, so that you can direct and manage this 
machine and other machines, for presently we shall need no 
more mere hand labor but require all to be intelligent and 
directive.” * 

Whether Professor Harris’s view of Christian civilization is 
right or not, it certainly does not accord with the practice of 
the earliest Christians. The father of the founder of Chris- 
tianity was a carpenter ; Paul was not ashamed of the trade of 
a tent-maker; and Peter did not seem to consider himself de- 
graded by going back to his fishing, even after he had acquired 
considerable prominence as a public exhorter. Peter did not 
even exercise as much “directive intelligence” as he might 
have done, for, instead of organizing a syndicate for control- 
ling the fishing on the Lake of Galilee and making up for its 
risks by a liberal insurance on his old boats, he was so impru- 
dent as to personally encounter the perils of the waves, and did 
not hesitate, on one occasion, to jump into the water with his 
clothes on and help haul in the seine. 

The fact is that, though Christian civilization may strive 
towards heaven, the boys and girls who study in our schools 
usually live on the earth, and success in life on the earth is 
promoted much more by an ability and a willingness to grapple 
with the physical, concrete facts of our environment than by 
any attempt to soar above them through the magic of “ direct- 


* Prof. W. T. Harris, in ‘‘ Education” for May-June, 1883, 
VOL. VII. 37 
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ive intelligence.” We already have as much “ directive intel- 
ligence” as we can stand; the number of speculators, organ- 
izers of schemes for making money out of government con- 
tracts, and other people who live by their wits, is quite large 
enough, and their careers are quite brilliant enough to excite 
the emulation of our boys. There is no lack of incentive in 
this direction : let us rather look for the antidote. 

But perhaps this is not the kind of directive intelligence 
that Professor Harris has in mind. Perhaps he means the in- 
telligence necessary to run a machine. If this is what he ad- 
vocates, it may not be amiss to ask, if he has ever visited a cot- 
ton mill. Has he ever seen the large heads and stunted frames 
and pinched faces of the children who are exercising their 
“‘ directive intelligence” in tending the spinning frames? Has 
he ever seen the worn and haggard women, old before twenty, 
tending the looms? If so, has he ever asked himself, whether 
the tending of a machine is or is not a more elevating occupa- 
tion than the use of a tool? The fact is that the benefits of 
most machines are conferred, not on those who tend them, but 
upon the consumer of their product, and it is precisely on 
account of the ever-increasing number of people who are des- 
tined to be mere machine tenders and nothing else, that a man- 
ual education, which will give them other powers, and an intel- 
ligence, not directive but creative, is desired. Some machines, 
to be sure, require high intelligence, but those are precisely the 
ones that also require high manual skill. In short, if we try 
to elevate the lives of the children by shutting them off from 
manual training, we either condemn them to perform the most 
deadening kinds of mechanical work and prevent them from 
executing that which gives scope to thought and originality, or 
we drive them into the ranks of those who live by their wits. 

I do not say that boys should not be educated “ out of their 
sphere,” because the phrase is misleading. But those who 
resent it as being something very horrible evidently do not 
understand what statisticians call the “law of great numbers.” 
I cannot, for instance, predict that A., B., or C. will, during the 
year 1884, forget to address a letter which he throws in the let- 
-ter box, but I can tell within very narrow limits how many 
undirected letters will be mailed in the post-offices of the 
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United States. In the same way, I cannot say that an individ- 
ual boy is destined to be a day laborer, or a mechanic, or a bank 
president, or a poet, or a statesman, but I can say that of 
one million the great majority will become day laborers and 
mechanics, and a very small minority will become bank presi- 
dents, poets, and statesmen. This is a fact gained by observation. 
No one has the right to say that any human being has a sphere 
beyond which he ought not to step. But, on the other hand, 
no educator has the right to ignore the fact that the great mass 
of mankind are confined to a certain path in life by a law as 
relentless as that which keeps the planets in their orbits. There 
may be deviations to one side or the other of that path; great 
social and economic catastrophes may even change its course. 
But at any given time and place its general direction is fixed ; 
men have to walk in it whether they like it or not, and it is no 
kindness to them to make them dissatisfied with what is inev- 
itable. 

But the educational consideration is not the only one in- 
volved in this question. There is an economic side of the 
matter, which is of even greater importance, though it does not 
seem to have been as fully appreciated by those who have con- 
tributed to the discussion. It goes without saying that the 
boys who leave our public schools are very much influenced in 
their choice of an occupation, as far as they are able to exer- 
cise such a choice, by the ideas and aptitudes that they have 
imbibed at school; for, though their general path is fixed, they 
can often choose what part of the path they will travel. If 
the instruction is such as to give a particular prestige to the 
study of books and to belittle the training of the hands, they 
will certainly enter upon life with a bias for occupations which 
exercise chiefly the brain. If their education lends dignity 
and credit to occupations involving manual dexterity, and if 
they have acquired a slight acquaintance with tools, they will 
be more ready and more willing to adopt a mechanical career. 

Now we can hardly realize the responsibility that rests upon 
the managers of our public schools, unless we consider the im- 
mense body of human beings whose lives may be shaped more 
or less by their theories. The number of children enrolled in 
the public schools of the United States in 1881 was 9,860,333. 
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The great majority of these were in the lower grades. In New 
Haven less than five per ecnt. of the children who enter the 
public schools graduate from the high school; and President 
Thompson, of Rose Polytechnic Institute, states that some 
years ago he found the number of pupils in the high schools 
of Massachusetts to be less than four per cent. of the whole 
number.* It has been estimated by Superintendent Hinsdale 
that of 108 pupils who enter the primary department in Cleve- 
land, sixty complete the primary course, twenty the grammar 
school, four go as far as the second year of the high school, 
and one graduates from the high school. The average age of 
pupils withdrawing from the public schools of St. Louis is 
134 years.t Thus, though a large number of pupils probably 
fall off on account of sickness or death, it may be fairly 
assumed that a majority leave the schools, because they are 
obliged to do something towards earning their own living. 
Over a million children between the ages of 10 and 15 years 
were engaged in some kind of lucrative work in 1880. 

These children, in most cases, are obliged to do what- 
ever offers itself first. They have, as a rule, no particular 
aptitudes beyond those that they have acquired at school, con- 
sequently they naturally go into occupations in which their 
school education is of most value, that is to say, those which 
do not require manual skill but simply an elementary educa- 
tion; they become factory hands, office boys, ete., while the 
more fortunate ones who can stay longer at school become 
clerks, book-keepers, salesmen, etc. The consequence is that 
those occupations are glutted and wages in them low, while 
the market for skilled mechanics is often barely supplied and 
wages comparatively high, in spite of the large annual immi- 
gration from Europe. 

It cannot, of course, be claimed that the public schools are 
alone responsible for this state of things. Social forces with- 
out doubt act very powerfully. Most people prefer an occupa- 
tion which is clean and quiet, which involves no great muscular 
exertion, and which enables them to wear good clothes, to one 
which is sooty and unpleasant and hard. But, if a given cause 


* High School Index, February 9, 1884, page 39. 
+ Professor C. M. Woodward in ‘‘ Education” for Jan.—Feb., 1884. 
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tends to produce a certain effect, and if in any place we find 
both the cause and the effect present, it is only fair to assume 
that the effect is due, in part, at least, to the cause, even though 
other causes may also have contributed to produce it; and 
even though but a small proportion of the pupils of the public 
schools may be influenced in their choice of a pursuit by the 
training of the schools, yet the number of persons in the 
aggregate who are influenced thereby is very large. 

It must be remembered that the public schools have a power 
and hence a responsibility that private and self-sustaining 
schools do not have. The law of supply and demand reacts 
upon the private schools immediately, and if there ceases to be 
a demand for the particular kind of education that they furnish, 
it shows itself speedily in their receipts, and a change is made 
to meet the new demand. But the pupils who attend the 
public schools have, as a rule, no choice ; they must take that 
education or none, and the managers have, therefore, no such 
test of the usefulness of their work. If, then, these schools 
have the power of influencing the careers of their graduates, 
as we have assumed, they have the power of influencing the 
rates of wages in large departments of industry, and they have 
a power upon which there is no self-acting check, upon which 
there is no restraint excepting the wisdom and insight of the 
managers. The fact is that in our public school system we 
have a species of what would be called in Europe “state 
socialism ”—a socialism of which ‘its administrators are, per- 
haps, themselves not fully conscious, and the exercise of which 
is, for that reason, all the more beset with dangers. And the 
more the teachers of our schools codperate and hold conven- 
tions and contribute to periodicals and become acquainted with 
each other’s methods, the greater, in short, the tendency 
towards uniformity in the public school systems of different 
States, the greater, of course, the results of any false policy 
that they may agree upon. Hence it is necessary to regard 
carefully all the effects, even remote, of the system and to 
correct the economic as well as the pedagogic evils that may 
be hidden in it. 

For that very reason, however, one must be especially cau- 
tious in making suggestions for practical execution in the 
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schools and especially slow about adopting new theories, for 
it is certainly better to put up with an existing system, which, 
though it may have its faults, has yet served us well for many 
a decade, than to rush into new experiments, of whose dangers 
we are not yet fully aware. Let us, therefore, instead of 
endeavoring to suggest any specific change in our common. - 
school system, first look at some of the experiments which 
have tried to carry out, on a small scale, the general principles 
here advocated. 

The most important of the pioneers of manual instruction is 
the Free Workingman’s School, on Fifty-fourth street, New 
York. This is a private charity, but it aims to cover in its 
curriculum the years covered by the ordinary grammar schools 
and to give its pupils essentially the same education. It draws 
its pupils, too, from the same classes from which the grammar 
schools are mainly recruited. Thus, whatever results are 
reached in this school in New York will apply equally to 
grammar schools in other large cities. The principles and 
theories on which this institution is conducted have been ably 
presented by Prof. Felix Adler in the Princeton Review, but 
its practical methods are, we believe, not so widely known. 

The school was opened in 1879. Its course is intended to 
cover eight years, but thus far only five classes have been 
organized ; three-eighths of the scheme exist, therefore, as yet 
only on paper. 

In the plan followed there, industrial or manual education 
begins with the very first year, that is to say, with children 
seven or eight years of age. The material they work upon is 
at first only clay, and their exercises are very simple; they are 
employed chiefly in cutting small slabs of clay into geometrical 
forms with even edges, and in carving out upon the surface 
other geometrical forms. From these they are led to learn 
concretely and by actual trial a great many of the fundamental 
principles of Geometry. The clay work occupies two hours 
a week for the first two years. As the children’s hands become 
stronger and more skillful, they take up a harder material and 
practice on pasteboard. In their clay studies they learned only 
the principles of plane Geometry ; in their pasteboard studies 
they are obliged to construct solids, and, having constructed 
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them, to analyze them and study their properties. This is a 
lesson in drawing as well as cutting, for they are obliged first 
to draw the objects and afterwards to reproduce them from 
their own drawings. After this the children are promoted to 
wood and again are obliged, while using the chisel and saw in 
_ the production of geometrical forms, to ascertain the mathe- 

‘matical truths which those forms illustrate. They are then led 
to perform more difficult manipulations, such as using a lathe 
in making handles for their tools, making wheels and carts, 
small pieces of furniture, and a variety of articles. 

In the latter years of the course, which have not as yet been 
entered upon, it is expected to initiate the scholars into the 
properties of iron, to teach them how to make various things 
out of metal, and even how to draw and construct from 
their own drawing a complete model steam engine. 

These exercises represent only the mechanical side of man- 
ual education; the artistic side is cultivated simultaneously 
by free-hand drawing and modeling in clay, and all this goes 
on side by side with the regular studies of the common school 
system. 

At first sight one gets the impression that more is put 
upon the children than they can possibly master, but the prin- 
cipal of this school has assured me that under this system the 
children acquire more easily and more effectually than under 
the ordinary system, and that, far from being backward in their 
regular studies, they are actually assisted in them by the atten- 
tion given to manual work. He says that a comparison between 
the pupils of this school and those of similar grades of the 
public schools shows that the former are not able to quote as 
many rules by memory as the latter, but that, when called 
upon to do anything that involves the application of the rule, 
they are very ready, while the latter are almost helpless. 

This is, probably, the most complete experiment in this direc- 
tion that has yet been made, but the ideas that it involves are 
rapidly being taken up by the managers of our public schools, 
and have been applied in a number of cases, though in a frag- 
mentary and incomplete manner. 

Instruction in carpentry, was established in the public schools 
in Gloucester, Mass., in the fall of 1880, the necessary funds 
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being supplied by private benevolence. In December, 1881, 
classes were organized in the Dwight School in Boston, and in 
New Haven two of the grammar schools (the Dwight and 
Skinner Schools) started similar classes last fall. The methods 
followed in these three cities seem to be essentially the same ; 
a description of what is being done in New Haven will, there- 
fore, serve equally well as a description of what is done in 
Boston and Gloucester. 

New methods of instruction have for some time found a 
home in the New Haven schools, a great deal of attention 
being devoted, especially in the younger classes, to object teach- 
ing, and the instruction in drawing being carried to a high 
degree of excellence. All these innovations are steps in the 
direction of manual training. A further step was taken last fall, 
when two of the grammar schools were allowed to introduce 
instruction in the use of carpenters’ tools. As the school board 
appropriated only one hundred dollars for this purpose for the 
two schools, the experiment could not have been tried, were 
it not for the private enterprise and enthusiasm of the princi- 
pals of these schools, assisted by the public spirit and skill of 
their respective janitors, who happen to be practical mechanics 
and are willing to take charge of the classes at a remuneration 
at which it would be impossible to engage a regular teacher. 

In each of these schools a portion of the basement has been 
set aside as a carpenter’s shop and fitted up with a dozen car- 
penters’ benches, each one equipped with a set of simple tools, 
chiefly hammers, saws, planes, chisels, bits, and braces. One 
of them has a turning lathe, which has been put in by the 
janitor. . 

The equipment is, of course, not expensive or elaborate, and 
the room is net sufficient to accommodate more than a small 
fraction of the scholars. The principals, therefore, have adop- 
ted the plan of selecting twelve of the best pupils from the 
higher classes. This squad of twelve works in the shop for an 
hour on three days of the week; a similar squad is selected to 
occupy the alternate days. 

The exercises are intended merely to give the boys a fair 
knowledge of the principal carpenter’s tools, the first lesson 
teaching them simply how to strike a square blow with a 
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hammer. For this purpose a board is ruled into squares, and 
the pupil is required to strike with a hammer in the center of 
one of these squares, the indentation made by the head show- 
ing whether the blow has been struck evenly and in the proper 
place. The next step is to learn how to drive a nail, to set a 
nail, and to doall kinds of fancy nailing. Little by little the 
pupil is taught to use a jack plane; to make an even surface 
on a piece of pine; to make the square edge on a board. 
Soon he learns the use of the chalk line, then of the saw. 
Then he learns how to chamfer; he then begins to make mor- 
tises ; and thus, little by little, he masters the principal elemen- 
tary operations of the carpenter. 

These classes have as yet been at work only a few months in 
our public schools, and yet the boys have already learned how 
to make picture frames, boxes, and other simple pieces of join- 
ery with great neatness. 

While the members of this select class are working in the base- 
ment, their fellows are engaged in the regular school room exer- 
cises up-stairs, so that their gain in manual skill might, at first 
sight, seem to be made at the expense of a loss in the studies of, 
the school. The principals have assured me, however, that no 
falling off has as yet been perceptible in the scholarship of the 
boys who work in the shop. Asin most cases the best scholars are 
selected for this instruction (which therefore becomes a kind 
of premium upon scholarship), it is natural that they should 
be able to make up by extra study what they lose of the school 
room exercises. But it is the opinion of their teachers that they 
not only make up what they lose but more than make it up ; 
that is to say, that they do better in their studies for spending 
part of their time in manual labor. This judgment is con- 
firmed by the statement made by the principal of the Dwight 
School, in Boston, at the end of the first year’s experiment of 
manual labor in that institution. He says: “I consider that 
the results go far to prove that manual training is so great a 
relief to the iteration of the school work, that it is a positive 
benefit, rather than a detriment, to the course of the other 
studies.” 

This verdict agrees also with the judgment of Mr. Bam- 
berger, of the Workingman’s School, in New York. It will 
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be noticed, however, that the experiment tried in our public 
schools is very different from that which is carried on in New 
York, because only one set of tools is used by the children, 
only the larger children take part in the work, and, again, only 
a select few of those larger children ; so that manual training 
is in no sense an essential element of the instruction; it is an 
appendage, rather than a part of the fiber, of the common 
school system. 

But, while the experiments that have been tried in the 
direction of manual training fully confirm the belief in its value, 
founded upon general principles, they also suggest certain dan- 
gers, which must be guarded against, and certain limitations, to 
which such training is necessarily subject. 

The greatest danger is that the instruction will be one-sided 
and will thus fall into the very error which we have criticised in 
the present methods. The experiments that have been tried in 
New Haven and Boston are not free from this criticism. If 
the pupils are instructed exclusively in the use of carpenters’ 
tools, there can be no doubt that they will enter upon life with 
a bias for becoming carpenters rather than anything else, and, 
though the effect of this may be very small in each individual, 
or even in each school, the effect, if the system were carried out 
all over the country, would undoubtedly be quite considerable, 
and the complaints which are now made against the competition 
of prison labor would soon be heard against the inordinate pro- 
duction of carpenters in our public schools. In order that the 
instruction should be free from this great danger, it should be 
carried on in a number of different materials and should be so 
incorporated with the other instruction as not to produce in the 
pupils the consciousness of any special training for special 
vocations. 

A serious limitation in any new move in this direction is the 
expense. The experiments that have been tried in New Haven 
have been carried out under especially favorable circumstances, 
the janitors of the schools in which manual training is given 
being willing to give their services for very little, and the plan 
being carried through by the public spirit of a few individuals. 
It evidently could not be introduced as a general feature of our 
schools without large cost. Mr. Page, of the Boston Dwight 
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School, estimates the cost of instructing two hundred boys in 
the elements of joinery, two hours a week for one year, at 
$1,650, or $8.25 for each pupil. If to this we add the interest 
on the plant required, we should have to allow an annual out- 
lay of $8.50 for each pupil. 

On this estimate such training, if introduced into the public 
schools of New Haven for all boys between 10 and 16 years of 
age, would amount to nearly $20,000 a year, and even then we 
should take no account of the outlay necessary for increased 
room. At present the work in carpentering is carried on in a 
part of the basement not otherwise used. It is probable that 
the general introduction of such training would necessitate ad- 
ditional school room ; certainly, if it were introduced with any- 
thing like the completeness attained in the New York Work- 
ingman’s School, the necessary addition to our school accom- 
modations would be very great indeed. 

I have not been able to make an accurate calculation of just 
what additional room would be needed, but the clay work re- 
quires a room to itself, and so does the work in carpentering 
and turning, and it is very desirable that a separate room be 
set apart for drawing. These rooms can be made to do duty 
for a large number of pupils by allowing them to be occupied 
in rotation by different classes and thus kept in use the greater 
part of the day. But we should probably have to allow for 
every grammar school two or three additional rooms to be used 
exclusively for these purposes. It is not to be expected, there- 
fore, that so radical a change will be introduced at once, and 
it is to be hoped that, before our public schools commit them- 
selves irrevocably to industrial training, experience will have 
suggested methods by which its results may be obtained at a 
less expense. 

There are many questions allied to this one and, in fact, in- 
timately connected with it, that cannot he enlarged upon within 
the limits of this article. One is the establishment of indus- 
trial high schools, like the Manual Training School of Wash- 
ington University, Saint Louis, in which the boys are prepared 
distinctively for the career of mechanics. The establishment 
of such schools as a part of the common school system has 
been discussed a good deal in Boston and met with much 
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favor there, such men as President Walker and Professors 
Runkle and Ordway, of the Institute of Technology, strongly 
advocating the plan. A discussion of this subject would take 
us beyond our present limits. It must be noticed, however, 
that if the state endeavors to establish technical schools, it: un- 
dertakes a task very different from that of managing the ¢om- 
mon schools, and one of which the justification is much more 
difficult. It is generally agreed that the State ought to furnish 
such an education as will turn out good citizens, but whether it 
ought at the same time to turn out good carpenters and good 
machinists, is another question. 

Another allied topic is the manual education of girls. This 
subject presents peculiar difficulties and problems of its own. 
The number of occupations open to women, outside of house- 
keeping and the care of a family, is comparatively small. Of 
the 18,025,627 females over ten years of age returned in the 
census of 1880, only 2,647,157, or about one-seventh, were put 
down as having some gainful occupation, and of these nearly 
one million were household servants, while of the males about 
seven-ninths were earning money. The majority of women, 
therefore, are occupied with household duties in homes of their 
own, and we must assume that the education which will be of 
most value to the greatest number is an education framed with 
reference to such duties. To introduce any training in them 
into a public school is, however, a matter of great difficulty. 
The gentlemen who have with so much devotion and enthusi- 
asm introduced manual training for boys into the public schools 
of New Haven have not shrunk from establishing a parallel 
course for girls, and while the twelve best boys are working at 
their carpenters’ benches in the cellar, the twelve best girls are 
engaged in needlework up-stairs. A class has also been formed 
even in cooking, but as our school buildings are not yet fur- 
nished with the appliances of a first-class restaurant, these 
studies have necessarily been conducted by the girls in their 
own homes, and the school has acted simply in the capacity of 
an examining board. The examination then takes the form of 
a lunch served up to the school board and thé friends of new 
methods in education by the young ladies of the school. 

While education in these branches is useful, the range which 
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it can occupy is necessarily limited, and the difficulties con- 
nected with its practical instruction are numerous. It is cer- 
tainly very desirable that the girls who visit the public school 
should acquire a fondness and an aptitude for household duties. 
The matter is of vital social importance, the health and well- 
being of those who may become their husbands and of the 
children that they may bring into the world being dependent 
upon such knowledge to a degree that is, perhaps, not com- 
monly appreciated by those who suffer most from its absence ; 
but the practical introduction of the necessary training involves 
too many difficulties to be discussed in this place. When the 
problem of supplying the boys with the needed forms of 
manual training has been satisfactorily solved, our educators 
will be better prepared to attack the equally important problem 
of making good housewives of the girls. 
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Articte VIIIL—THE CONTEST AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


In actual warfare maps are as necessary as bullets and bat- 
talions. Generals have their military charts, drawn with all 
possible detail and accuracy, on which are marked the position 
of the troops opposed to them and the situation of their own 
forces. The people also have their outline maps of the war by 
which they obtain a clearer conception of the conflict that is 
going on. So in the moral warfare which the Christian hosts 
are waging with the hosts of sin and error, something of this 
sort might be useful in presenting the contest as it is to-day, 
so that it could be the more easily grasped and the better 
apprehended. We propose therefore in the present Article to 
give a map of the moral battle-field—not a military chart, 
which our captains might use to guide their movements, but 
an outline simply of the present religious situation which may 
serve, perhaps, to give to those of us who are not captains of 
the Lord’s hosts, but only soldiers, some general idea of the 
forces opposed to us and of what we are doing to subdue or 
capture them. 

In the Iliad of the Bible is represented, as in a mighty 
drama, the great contest in which we are engaged to-day. As 
we read it we seem borne to some celestial height from whence 
we look down through rolling mists on the battle that is pass- 
ing. Supernal and infernal powers engage in the struggle, 
and the movements of human action are dimly seen amid the 
glory and the terror of the supernatural agencies which sur- 
round them. The world above participates in the events be- 
low. The temple of God is opened in heaven; seals are 
broken, trumpets are sounded, and vials poured out which rule 
the changes of the conflict. The world beneath moves up- 
ward upon the scene of action. From the bottomless pit ascend 
pestilentials vapors; evil creeping things come forth; the 
atmosphere is charged with the elements of tempest and 
death. The powers of darkness emerge and join issue with 
the armies of heaven. The Old Serpent is on one side, as the 
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Lamb, the Head and Redeemer of mankind, is on the other. 
What is the meaning of this wild scene? As with mingled 
awe and elevation of mind we view these ever active, ever 
changing forms of good and evil, we apprehend somewhat the 
nature and scope of the contest. We perceive that the con- 
flict is between the kingdom of light and darkness, and that 
the whole earth is the battle-field whereon they have engaged. 
We perceive also that the issue of the struggle is victory to 
the heavenly hosts and the human race. But we cannot under- 
stand the mingled forms of good and ill, or discern any plan 
in the confusion around us. 

So do we look out upon the world to-day. We behold the 
same battle-field and the same contest—the same to-day as 
yesterday and to-morrow—and can detect no general plan in 
the movements of human action, and can perceive but little 
order in the religious situation. The confusions of the times, 
the roiling mists of conflict, seem to us as great to-day as ever. 
There is a tremendous agitation of the world everywhere under 
the impact of new and mighty forces, material, intellectual, 
social, and political, thrown into its life. Old forms are disin- 
tegrating under the pressure of this cold, critical, glacial age. 
The fabric of human polity is threatened by the political in- 
difference of cultured circles, as well as by socialists, com- 
munists, nihilists—precursors perhaps of that Lawless One who 
shall be revealed when the upheaval of human government has 
reached its crisis. In the world of religious thought there is 
the same disturbance and disintegration. It is impossible to 
disguise the fact that a large number of thoughtful men in 
our midst are doubting or denying the special teachings and 
claims of the gospel, and that the resistance to Christianity 
presented at this time in Christian countries is more subtle and 
serious than ever. Meanwhile the speculation, if not the un- 
belief, of the age is disturbing the Church and distracting the 
counsels of its leaders. Old faiths must be set in new lights, 
and the foundations of our holy revelation must be explored, 
if not undermined. Thus it has come to pass that some of 
our wisest fear that our theological system is breaking up and 
the settlement of ages endangered. 

We do not ourselves share altogether in these gloomy fore- 
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bodings, and may as well say here as anywhere that the con- 
test as it is to-day is neither with Dornerism nor with the New 
Theology. The main purpose of these seems to be to com- 
mend Christianity to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God. And this places them, and those who advocate them, 
somewhere on the Christian side. For it must be ours as 
Christians to be on the side of reason and conscience, where 
the saints of all ages ever have been found. Let the brethren 
of the New Departure alone then. Let them return to what 
they call a more ethical, Biblical, and catholic conception of 
Christianity. Let them face, as they say, the new issues, meet 
the new providential demands, and push their forces within 
the range of modern denials. But the whole army need not 
alter its front of battle to follow them, or heed their cry for a 
change of base. There is too much crying aloud on both sides 
of the camp during the present crisis, one for a change of 
base, the other to “hold the fort,” or all is imperiled. This 
serves to show however the increasing uncertainty and confu- 
sion of the times, and the increasing danger which they offer 
to the Christian cause. 

Amid this disturbance and confusion we apprehend that the 
forces of evil are advancing upon us in three main divisions, 
which we shall be old-fashioned enough to call the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil. 

Christianity is invading the world. The hosts of truth no 
longer shut up within their ancient strongholds are deploying 
their forces on the open battle-field and advancing to possess 
the earth. The progress of the gospel in heathen lands is the 
most hopeful sign on the religious horizon. But the World is 
also invading Christianity. It moves on us with all the mo- 
mentum of its vast mass and with all the strength of its power- 
ful organization. The civil powers—kings, and princes, and 
municipalities and constitutional majorities—are on its side ; 
Paganism, Papacy, Mormonism, and priestcraft everywhere, 
lend it their aid; the secular press is its ally, and the wealth 
of the earth is under its control. It advances upon us with 
all the energy of its evil principles and bad customs ; with all 
its cares and riches and pleasures and glories ; with all its cul- 
ture and progress and advanced civilization ; with all its oppor- 
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tunities for self-indulgence and luxurious living. Never 
before was its power so great and its temptations so dazzling 
and manifold as at the present hour. The World!—this is the 
great power of the kingdom of darkness that is now opposed 
to the kingdom of Light. It is not materialism in thought so 
much as materialism in life—without God in the world—that 
opposes Christianity to-day. This is the main obstacle which 
pastors are encountering in their labors. This is the main 
thing we have to fear for the churches and ourselves. Like a 
noisome malaria, like a pestilential vapor from the pit, it saps 
the strength of Christian life among us and decimates our 
forces. The Church is doubtless losing a larger proportion of 
its strength and numbers under this new and more subtle at- 
tack of the World than it did when confronted with the secu- 
lar persecuting power. 

We hardly know what the Christian hosts are doing to resist 
this mighty array of evil, headed up by Mammon, and feel 
sometimes that we are helpless before it except as our help 
comes from our heavenly allies. We are doing something in- 
deed to check the spirit of mammon in our midst by multiply- 
ing the number of our beneficences. While the contest brings 
us within the sphere of this evil influence we had better take 
large doses of the medicine of liberality, increase our contri- 
butions and give until the spirit of gain is mortified within us. 
As for the rest we can perhaps do no more than antagonize the 
world instead of patronize it, and cry aloud more earnestly 
that the world passes away and the lust thereof, but he that 
does the will of God abides forever. 

The second grand division of the hosts of evil is marching 
under the banner of the Flesh. Here is found opposing Chris- 
tianity that sensuous, sensual fleshiness of fallen human nature ; 
that gross animalism of mankind—its lust and passion and its 
more delicate forms of self-indulgence in luxury and personal 
adornment, as well as all kinds of outbreaking sin. This is 
the centre of the great army of the powers of darkness. Upon 
this rest the other divisions—its two mighty and active wings 
of worldliness and infidelity. Here is where we encounter the 
dull, dead weight of indifference or insensibility to eternal 
things which like the force of inertia overcomes our efforts to 
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lift men to the life that is hid with Christ in God. Nor is 
this division of the powers of darkness passive. The corrup- 
tion and depravity of the flesh not only passively resists but 
actively opposes the spirit. It moves on us through the en- 
croachments of self-indulgence upon piety, through the devel- 
opment of luxurious habits, through the lust of the flesh and 
the lust of the eyes, and the love of personal adornment, but 
above all through the love of strong drink. We cannot dwell 
upon the mighty opposition which this terrible centre of 
Satan’s army headed up by Alcohol presents to the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom, nor speak at length of what is being done to 
resist it. In this quarter of the battle-field we have perhaps 
the clearest tokens of progress. The Christian forces are seen 
to be in motion; social and moral reforms are being pressed ; 
the churches are becoming working churches, and new arms 
of service have been organized, notably the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The recent movement to enlist the children of our 
common schools on the side of good morals by the introduc- 
tion of text-books in moral science is also noteworthy. If we 
are to succeed in this great struggle we must be willing to use 
and develop these new arms of service, make the most of our 
Christian women and young men, and never overlook the chil- 
dren. We shall draw near the day of decisive victory when 
we concentrate our best efforts upon the latter and look after 
them with that continued attention we now give to those of 
riper years. 

We have now glanced at the right wing and centre of the 
hosts of darkness. Come we then to the left wing of the 
enemy, which we have called the Devil, partly because we 
should make large account of the personal influence of that 
Old Serpent, the Adversary, and partly because we have in- 
tended here to speak about infidelity and presume the prince 
of this world regards this as the weak side of his battle array 
and therefore takes it under his special leadership. For the 
World and the Flesh may be left largely to themseives to cope 
with our infirmities, whereas the legions of error are con- 
fronted directly by the Word of God, and therefore need the 
assistance of satanic cunning and perversion. At least we 
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know that in the beginning the Devil appeared on this wing 
of the battle opposing the Word, saying, “ Ye shall not surely 
die,” which is warrant enough for placing him here, as we must 
place him somewhere. So.then to what we have to say about 
the contest as it is to-day with infidelity. 

The holy truth of revelation has three vital points—the 
Divine Existence, the Divine Incarnation, and the Divine Au- 
thority of the Scriptures,—for these are essential to the system. 
Against the first and last of these, which form the two wings 
of Christian doctrine, the dark champions of error are now 
urging their hottest assaults. 

The truth of the Divine Existence is attacked to-day by a 
bald atheism which loudly declares that modern science by its 
discovery of the principle of the conservation of energy,* 
finds no occasion whatever to believe in God, and by an agnos- 
tic atheism which agrees with the former that there is no scien- 
tific occasion for God, although it allows there may be some 
occasion to believe in an Absolute, which however can never 
be known. Such atheism as this, boldly advocated by many 
and popular in scientific circles, has never been tolerated be- 
fore. The ancient skepticism, like that of Lucretius, denied 
the supernatural government of the world and a future life, 
but it still believed in the Gods who dwelt in the regions of 
eternal peace from which descended the divine peace into the 
minds of men. The infidelity of the eighteenth century did 
not throw away belief in the living God. The atheism of Von 
Holbach called forth the indignant protest of Voltaire and the 
passionate remonstrance of Rousseau. But the scientific 
atheists of the nineteenth century believe neither in God nor 
themselves, neither in their conscience nor their intuitions. 

* The conservation of energy as a universal principle is still unproved. 
Each of the three hypotheses that have been put forth to explain the 
fact of gravitation involves a constant expenditure of force. Le Sage’s 
theory of the continual bombardment of ultra mundane corpuscles re- 
quires that the impact shall be greater than the rebound, else the heav- 
enly bodies will not be driven, i. e. attracted, together. The hypothesis 
of the generation or absorption of fluid requires not only constant ex- 
penditure of work in emitting fluid under pressure, but actual creation 
and destruction of matter. That of waves requires some agent in a re- 
mote part of the universe capable of generating the waves.—Encye. Brit., 
Vol. IfI.—Attraction. 
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God, they have no scientific place for, man is only the tem- 
porary development of material forces, conscience the reflex of 
experience and fashion, reason man’s mode of looking at things 
so long as he lasts. Such collapse of faith as this, which buries 
not only God but personality and science itself in the primor- 
dial mists of blind materialism, need not be greatly feared and 
may be safely left to work its own destruction. For it cannot 
long be forgotten that science is the product of human think- 
ing, and if we do not assign for man and his thinking some 
ground of authority more permanent than that they are the 
temporary product of material force science itself must sink 
and disappear. Archimedes could not move the world from 
its base with his lever because he could not find any place on 
which to stand. So neither will the atheistic materialism of 
the present day move the doctrine of the Divine Existence 
from its foundation while it finds no authority for its own 
scientific denials to stand upon save the thoughtless mist of 
nebulous matter. Let no one apprehend that the scientific 
atheists of the day with all their burnished microscopes can 
long withstand the hosts of truth. It is not the men who see 
but those who think that rule and govern the thought of the 
world. And those who think are massing themselves against 
the new materialistic philosophy, as men of thought have ever 
done against the old ones of the past, and it already begins to 
** wax old as doth a garment.” Meanwhile we are doing well 
to stick to the argument from design as John Stuart Mill ad- 
vised us, and as we are doing to the evident discomfort of the 
enemy. Mr. Huxley betrays irritation in speaking of those 
“who cannot understand the eye except by supposing that it 
was made to see with.” Like the Frenchmen whom Goethe 
ridiculed, he thinks perhaps that the eye is explained by the 
division and analysis of its parts, and the universe by its dis- 
section into star dust. But others well feel that work done 
like that which has made the eye was thoughtfully done, and 
that this great cosmos, whose wonderful order and perfection 
the eye reveals, whether it were framed or evolved, had an 
intelligent Architect or Evolver. We are doing better perhaps 
by opposing the science of man to the science of matter. Best 
of all we are pressing the truth of the immanence of God in 
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the world of matter and in the human mind home upon the 
conscience and intuitions of men, for this is the scriptural 
method of warfare. 

There is little danger to the right wing of Christian doctrine 
from these attacks upon it from the extreme left wing of infi- 
delity, or from pantheism either. Pantheism equally with 
materialism denies the fundamental dicta of man’s conscience 
and intuitions. There is no ledge for the foot in it or any 
other system of error, upon the slope towards material atheism. 
Our foes are at the bottom of the abyss or are sliding thither, 
and the Christian hosts may calmly face their desperate and 
unavailing efforts to storm the heights of the truth of the divine 
existence. Can they as calmly face the concessions of some of 
their leaders who affirm that the Bible sanctions the develop- 
ment theory, saying: “ First the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear,” and declare that the doctrines of 
Lamarck and Darwin have come to stay? These concessions 
may not affect the theistic arguments for the Divine Exist- 
ence, but do they strengthen the Christian doctrines of the . 
Divine Incarnation and the Divine Authority of the Scrip- 
tures? It is against these, and especially the latter bulwark of 
Christianity, that the assaults of material evolution are practi- 
cally directed. What becomes of the teaching and therefore 
of the authority of the Bible if it be true that all forms of life 
on the globe, man included, have developed from one or a few 
first forms by natural selection? The Christian is to be pitied 
who dreads more to be thought unscientific than unscriptural. 
And those Christians who really believe that the development 
theory has now been proved so far at least as to be a working 
hypothesis, should seriously consider what the Scriptures teach 
regarding man and his moral history. Our real champions 
are exposing the scientific frivolity of the present day which 
finds no difficulty in the evolution of man from some primeval 
slime. They are pressing the truth that it is impossible to 
demonstrate the natural evolution of organic life from inor- 
ganic matter, and that we can only explain this by a creative 
act; but if there has been one creative act in the origin of life, 
then there may be another in the origin of man. They are 
showing likewise that the real facts which have been found in 
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the investigation of primitive man, show him to be man in the 
fullest sense of the term; that the gulf between him and the 
other species is as wide and impassable to-day as ever; and that 
we can only explain the introduction of man with the law of 
conscience which transcends all the laws of nature as the Scrip- 
tures do, especially in their account of the creation of woman, 
by saying that he was formed by a fresh creative fiat of the 
Almighty and is a part of the supernatural which lies at the 
foundation of the Bible. 

It is becoming clear at least to the enemies of Scripture that 
the Bible stands or falls with the doctrine of a first man made 
man by the fiat of God. For if made by natural selection 
through the reproduction of brute beasts without conscience, 
without intuitions, then the Scriptures are in fatal error, not 
simply with regard to man’s advent on the globe, but in all 
their doctrines concerning his original and present spiritual 
condition, the method of his recovery and his future destiny— 
that is their entire system of spiritual teaching, for which they 
were confessedly given, is at fault. Hence it is that they have 
shown of late such intense interest in glacial eras and stone 
arrow-heads and the Preadamites. And we may welcome their 
assiduity, for all the facts which now leap to light, even the 
skulls that were buried in the so-called gravel beds of the Plio- 
cene, show with increasing clearness that man in the beginning 
was man in the fullest sense of the word, that his origin is 
recent and supernatural and that his history is in accordance 
with the scriptural record. And it also begins to grow clear 
to the Christian hosts that here upon the arena of the doctrine 
concerning man, the battle is being fought which shall over- 
throw the present atheistic culture and bury it in the drifts 
where it is now fighting and digging, as well as establish trium- 
phantly the authority of the Scriptures. For it is the special 
weakness and danger of the agnostics of the present day that 
they do not know themselves as well as do not know God. 

The Divine Authority of Scripture has little to fear from 
the present biblical criticism. The investigations of Baur into 
the origin of the New Testament and the history of the apos- 
tolic age, as well as the attacks of the mystical school he 
founded, have resulted in a triumphant victory for the genu- 
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ineness of the New Testament and the reality of the persons 
whom it presents for our contemplation. And the investiga- 
tions of Robertson Smith and others into the genuineness of 
the historical and priestly writings of the Old Testament will 
result the same. There is no longer any Tubingen school, and 
soon there will also be no Edinburgh school. The New Testa- 
ment can take care of the Old. Meanwhile if we let these 
Philistines alone they will go on beating down one another, 
every man’s sword against his fellow, and will melt away. The 
authority of Scripture is endangered more by the loose, irrev- 
erent manner of handling it on the part of some of our leaders, 
and by the efforts of others to clothe it with such infallibility 
as shall forbid any appeal to man’s conscience and reason. We 
must hold that the Scriptures—all of them as we have them— 
are the Word of God to man, and that when rightly inter- 
preted they are complete, authoritative, final. But we must 
also insist that the limits of religious thought do not forbid the 
application to Scripture of the moral laws which the Author 
of revelation has written on the human conscience. The 
abiding truths of Christianity must be made to speak the lan- 
guage that convinces the reason and conscience as read in 
the nature of man. This is perhaps the hardest task before us, 
not to make a new departure, not to return to a more biblical 
theology, but to endeavor to commend the truth of our holy 
religion to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. This 
will establish the Divine Authority of the Scriptures. For 
the gospel has essential relations to conscience—the same to-day 
as always. It proves its Divine Authority, and its inspiration 
also, by finding man in the depths of his sins and his heart. 
The third vital point of the Christian system is the Divine 
Incarnation. This is the central truth of Christianity. When 
our great Leader and Commander said to Peter’s confession, 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” that on this 
rock he would build his church, he indicated the supreme 
importance of this truth in active Christian warfare. It is the 
center of our battle-array. Here we are piercing the ranks of 
error and invading the world. To this there is now opposed 
simply the denial of the supernatural. The rationalistic theo- 
ries of Paulus have had their day, the mystical theories of 
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Strauss have gone down beneath the proof of the historic 
Christ. There remains only the denial of Renan and others, 
based upon the assumed impossibility of the supernatural. 
Here however we encounter the strongest opposition, for belief 
in the supernatural is undoubtedly the great stumbling block 
to the spirit of the age, and have to meet the combined forces 
of infidelity. However much they may differ on other matters, 
all ranks of unbelief are agreed in declaring the supernatural 
is impossible. For this unproved assertion, put forward as 
though it were a self-evident truth, lies at the bases of the 
more important modern philosophical systems, and is regarded 
as an axiom by the materialists and rationalists, and skeptics of 
the present day. But here we should not give an inch. We 
should hold that nothing is so firmly established as the super- 
natural because the very life of faith we live, and which we 
are so perfectly conscious of living, is essentially supernatural. 
It is fatal to assume as some of our leaders have done, that 
miracles merely belong to the outworks of Christianity, and 
even though these fall the essential truths remain. On the 
contrary, as Christlieb says, “If we banish the- supernatural 
from the Bible there is nothing left but its covers.” 

This modern negation of the supernatural is met by the 
whole line of Christian truth. It is shown to be frivolous by 
the philosophical necessity for postulating the metaphysical 
with the physical. It is shown to be in vain by the scientific 
necessity for assuming creative acts in the formation of organic 
life and the introduction of man with the Jaw of conscience 
upon the arena of the world as well as by indubitable evidences 
that the universal laws, or developments, of nature are broken 
by startling exceptions at certain points within the sphere of 
life itself. Thus, for example, water alone among all forms of 
matter on the globe expands while a fluid after reaching a 
certain temperature under the abstraction of heat. At 4° Cent. 
from the point of solidification it reaches its maximum density 
and expands as it cools till it beeomes ice. Were this wonder- 
ful behavior of water observed but once, it would be as plain 
a miracle as the rising of an axe to the surface of a river; yet 
notwithstanding it occurs repeatedly it is no less a wonder—a 
sign and witness of the presence of the supernatural in the 
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kingdom of nature, for upon this break in the development of 
nature depends the very existence of nature itself as found on 
the globe. The water, therefore, in another wonderful sense, 
“bears witness on earth” to the supernatural and the Divine 
Sonship of Jesus Christ.* 

But this denial of the supernatural is met most effectively 
by the unanswerable argument of the supernatural character 
and life of Christ. The last veil of skepticism concerning the 
historic Christ, through the searching criticism of the last few 
years, has been withdrawn. The person of Jesus, together 
with his matchless life, his unapproachable character, and his 
divine claims stand forth to-day in whitest light upon the page 
of history. In vain does Renan magnify Jesus as the best and 
greatest of the sons of men, while he rejects his supernatural 
claims. Either Christ was the Divine Son of the living God 
which should come into the world, or else he was the worst of 
the deceiving and self-deceived impostors of our race. This 
is the alternative and the unchanging issue. The Christian 
hosts are pressing this alternative with decisive results wher- 
ever conscience and thinking are in fashion. Let us continue to 
press forward this centre of our battle array. For Christ is not 
only the Divine answer to the modern denial of the supernat- 
ural but is also the substance of Christianity itself. Whoever 
truly believes in him will believe in God and in the authority 
of the Scriptures. Let us press him also as the Divine answer 
to all human questionings, especially that deepest, most vital 
question which conscience puts to every heart, “ Who shall 

* Water is not the only break in the laws of nature. The muscular 
fibres of the heart are of the transversely striped variety. All mus- 
cular fibres of this class save those of the heart are under the control 
of the wil!, and are therefore called voluntary muscular fibres. But 
the striped fibres of the heart are involuntary—the will exercises no 
cont:ol whatever over their contractility. It is by virtue of this singu- 
lar and unique exception to the laws of physiological development that 
the heart is both enabled to perform its functions and preserved from 
ceasing them altogether under those minor casualties and disturbances 
to which animal life is constantly exposed. Thus this exception within 
the sphere of man’s very existence, plainly points towards One who is 
the fountain of life, and shows that the uniformity of the development 
of nature’s laws on which the assumption of the impossibility of the 
supernatural depends is not absolute. 
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save me from sin and death?’ Then shall the hosts of infi- 
delity, paganism, and sin be broken, and the world confess: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

This day of victory may still be distant. Not all at once, as 
we may see in the Apocalypse, do things melt into the peace of 
the kingdom of God. Vials yet may have to be poured out 
and judgments descend and the winepress be trodden and the 
kings of the earth join their armies with the forces of death 
and hell to battle against the Lamb that was slain and the 
armies of heaven. But toward the consummation of the king- 
dom of God the Christian hosts and the purposes of heaven 
are steadily going. Signs of the coming day are on the 
horizon. Skepticism has reached the bottom of the abyss and 
there must come presently a favorable reaction. Knowledge is 
growing, charity is growing, and faith and hope abide. The 
several divisions of the Christian army, long separated from 
one another and cooped up within their respective strongholds, 
are uniting their forces on the open battle-field, and preparing 
for a combined assault upon the enemy all along the line. The 
Church is in motion. It is looking out upon the world and is 
gathering enthusiasm from the prospect of its possession. The 
battle-plain is widening. The hosts of truth are marching 
towards the ends of the earth where angels hold the corners. 
Soon will come the last struggle and the final victory when 
there shall be heard great voices in heaven and earth saying, 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and He shall reign forever and ever.” 
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Creation.*—The intent of this book is admirable, and the 
spirit in which the intent is carried out is both reasonable and 
devout. The attempt to reconcile the narrative of creation as 
given in Gen. i-ii. 3, with the cosmogonic theories which have 
grown up through the development of modern physics and 
geology, has been frequently made by distinguished students of 
science and theology. Few of these attempts, however, have been 
more worthy of respectful attention, and even of the hope that 
they might prove successful, than this one of Professor Guyot. 
The author tells us in the preface that the outlines of his scheme 
“flashed upon” his mind as long ago as 1840. The scheme itself 
had already become somewhat widely known through reports of 
lectures, articles in review of these lectures, but especially 
through the celebrated Manual of Geology of Professor J. D. 
Dana, who, according to Professor Guyot’s statement, has “ en- 
dorsed” his view “ almost in full.” 

No one but a trained geologist is competent thoroughly to crit- 
icize the positions of the author so far as they rest upon grounds 
of pure physical science ; and such criticism, if it is to be adverse, 
must probably be expected from those scientific observers that 
have little confidence in any scheme for a detailed reconciliation _ 
of Genesis and geology. It is our opinion, as that of a layman 
and one unskilled, that the whole geologic period offers itself 
quite as well to be broken up into grand divisions other than 
those made by Professor Guyot, and that the trend of geologic 
science is away from this somewhat arbitrary manner of breaking 
up the continuity of that period. But however this may be, the 
considerations which are to be urged against the views of the 
author are mainly derived from another science, with which he 
was not so familiar as with geology. Indeed, it cannot be too 
often or too strongly urged that the “ reconciliation” of the con- 
clusions of modern natural science with the biblical narrative 
always involves dealing with this other science, and that this other 
science must have its rights respected, or the proposed reconcilia- 


* Creation. or the Biblical Cosmogony in the light of Modern Science. By 
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tion is not a reconciliation at all. We speak, of course, of the 
science of biblical interpretation. Biblical interpretation is older, 
by far, than geology, and it is no less truly scientific in its own 
way than is geology. Now a frequent, an almost daily experience 
proves that skill and knowledge in the physical sciences by no 
means necessarily involves skill and knowledge in the science of 
interpretation. Are we not constantly being reminded of the fact 
that a man may have considerable scientific knowledge about ter- 
minal moraines and little or no such knowledge about the origin, 
history, and diction of the New Testament books; or that he may 
be familiar with the character and order of the geologic strata 
and be quite incompetent to consider the fact of literary strata ir 
the Pentateuch ? 

It is, then, chiefly with Professor Guyot’s method of interpreta- 
tion that we find difficulty. Forexample, in Chapter VI. (p. 33), 
he tells us that “the primitive state of matter when first created” 
is described in the words, “And the earth was without form and 
void.” According to Professor Guyot, the word “erets ” does not 
mean in this passage “our terrestrial globe”; it means ratber 
“the primordial cosmic material out of which God’s Spirit . 
was going to organize . . . the universe and the earth.” Gen- 
esis tells us, then, of an erets (earth which does not mean “ earth ”’) 
out of which God is going to organize an erets (earth which does 
mean “earth”). But there is absolutely no proof whatever 
that the Hebrews had the idea of a primordial cosmic gas, much 
. less that they ever used the word erets to designate such an idea. 
The meaning of this word is perfectly well fixed in Hebrew ; the 
word does not offer itself as an indefinite term under which one 
may cover whatever meaning one wishes. The same thing may 
be said of the word maim. In order to carry out the author’s 
scheme of reconciliation, it is necessary to assume that this word 
may mean a subtle, etherial fluid, a gaseous atmosphere, and is 
‘* descriptive of the state of cosmic matter comprised in the word 
earth ” (p. 36). But, in face of such an unauthorized assumption, 
it is only necessary to say that Biblical interpretation, as a sci- 
ence, knows no such meaning for the word maim. The word 
always means “ water” or “ waters”—only this, and nothing 
more. In proof that the words erets and maim can have the 
meanings which are demanded by his scheme, the author has only 
the necessities of the scheme itself to urge. 

What, further, shall be said of Professor Guyot’s translation of 
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the word “deep” as signifying the indefinite expansion in space 
of the primordial gaseous fluid? This word (tehom) also has a 
well-fixed and definite meaning. It means “a mass of raging 
waters.” It occurs more than a score of times in the Old Testa- 
ment. The “deep” which closed Jonah round about was surely 
not an indefinite expanse of gaseous fluid (Jon. ii. 5). When, 
after the deluge of Noah, the fountains of the “deep” were 
stopped (Gen. viii. 2), we are not to understand that the supply 
of such gaseous fluid was diminished or restricted. We have been 
previously told (vii. 11) that part of this deluge resulted from 
breaking up the fountains of the “deep”; surely the “deep” is 
not here a primitive gaseous fluid of indefinite expanse. 

It is not necessary to follow into their details the working of 
the scheme of the lamented and devout author of this volume, in 
order to see that the reconciliation which it proposes between 
Genesis and geology is obtained at the price of a fair and scien- 
tific exegesis. All interpretations which depend upon reading the 
cosmogonic ideas of modern science into the ancient inspired 
record can have only the same doubtful success. In fact, not one 
of the really difficult points in the reconciliation of the narrative 
of Genesis i.-ii. 3, and geologic science can be said to be cleared 
up by the scheme of Professor Guyot. The brief space of six 
days for the entire period of creation, the production of all kinds 
of plant life before the existence of sunlight, the separation of 
plant life from animal life, the creation of the heavenly bodies 
only on the fourth day,—all these difficult. points remain, as be- 
fore, unreconciled. The apparent agreement of the Biblical nar- 
rative even with the geologic scheme of the author is purchased, 
at every one of these points, by setting aside the claims of her- 
meneutical science. ‘ 

No matter, therefore, how high our regard may be for the pious 
intent, the scientific attainments, and the fair, charitable spirit of 
the author, fidelity to the cause of Biblical interpretation requires 
the conclusion that his attempt is a failure. And every similar 
attempt must end in failure. If the science of geology is ready 
to admit that its main positions with respect to the order and pe- 
riods of creation are only tentative and hypothetical, then it can 
perhaps offer us some hope of accomplishing, by waiting, a final 
reconciliation of Genesis and geology. For the main positions of 
scientific exegesis in the interpretation of the Biblical narrative 
are now no longer tentative and hypothetical. Unless exegetes 
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give themselves up to the license of “ reconciling ” at all hazards, 
they are able to say with sufficient certainty what this narrative 
means. If, then, a fair reconciliation is ever to be effected, the 
science of geology must confess that it has made many important 
mistakes with respect to the periods and order of creation. In 
the meantime we insist upon the truth of the declaration of Pro- 
fessor Guyot with respect to the main intent of the Bible. Its 
chief design is “ to give us light upon the great truths needed for 
our spiritual life. . . . . . Its teachings are essentially of a spir- 
itual, religious character.” Because we thus believe, we warn the 
readers of this noble little volume not to be turned away from 
their confidence in the Bible by the failure of its conclusions in the 
attempt at reconciliation. For in this way the work of its devout 
author would sadly miss of its admirable intention. Its readers 
should not refuse to listen to the one exhortation (p. 6), which is 
the wisest thing in the book: “ Let us not, therefore, hope, much 
less ask, from science the knowledge it can never give; nor seek 
from the Bible the science which it does not intend to teach.” 


Current Discussions 1v TuEroLocy.*—The purpose of this 
volume is to give an intelligible account of current theological 
discussions in this and other countries during the present year. 
It is the second volume of a series, the first of which appeared 
last year. At the same time, we are not to be left in ignorance of 
the views of the writers concerning the topics discussed. It is 
evidently their desire that the influence of the Seminary they rep- 
resent shall be felt in critical efforts to correct false views and to 
point the way to what the writers suppose to be the true views. 
Prof. Curtiss discusses somewhat elaborately questions relating to 
the history of Israel. He deals with particular classes of opinion 
upon questions involved in this general theme, chiefly German 
opinions of course, and cites from works with which Americans 
are supposed to be relatively unfamiliar. He deals critically with 
their views, and upon many points gives us his own opinions, 
which, as always, are characterized by a certain caution, if not 
breadth and thoroughness, and insight and fidelity to facts. Prof. 
Hyde contents himself with a brief statement of the contents of 
the more important recent works in the different departments of 
New Testament study, and is less concerned to record his own 


* Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. 1884. 
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critical opinions. Prof. Scott, who fills the chair of Ecolesiastical 
History, has given us a valuable statement of the position of the 
chief theological parties in Germany, in our time, and intimates 
the importance, to the intelligent study of the history of Christian 
doctrine, of some knowledge of these parties. Prof. Fisk, with- 
out much reference, critical or otherwise, to late important works 

in the deparment of Homiletics, gives us his own views of current 
preaching, what it is and what it cught to be, and leaves behind 
the savor of his lecture room. Prof. Wilcox treats of Practical 
Theology, defining its nature and scope, and indicating its pres- 
ent work in several particulars in our own country. The most 
significant part of the volume, however, because proceeding from 

the chair of Dogmatics, is from the hand of Prof. Boardman. It 
may be supposed to be significant not only of his own theological 
attitude, but of the attitude of the Seminary, toward current the- 
ological questions. If we may judge from the spirit of the pres- 
ent discussion, it is certainly the attitude of a genuinely candid 
man. Prof. Boardman deals with only two topics, Theism and 
Revelation. He refers to several late works on Theism, but chiefly 
to the work of Prof. Harris, “The Philosophical Basis of Theism.” 
He criticises the author’s views of the Absolute, and succeeds, if 
in nothing else, in demonstrating the difference in the philosophi- 
cal training of the two men and the difficulty in grasping ideas 
and estimating arguments without a clear understanding of the 
meaning of philosophical terms. The larger part of this portion 
of the volume is devoted to Revelation. . Prof. Boardman here 
reviews and criticises Prof. Ladd’s late work, “The Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture.” The outline of the main positions taken in this 
work is for the most part accurate, and bears the marks of admi- 
rable candor and of more than ordinary capacity to understand 
another’s point of view and to state his position. In this respect 
it is in striking contrast with many of the recent statements by 
theological journals, and particularly by religious newspapers, 
concerning the character and scope of this important work. The 
writer has, however, unintentionally misstated the position of the 
author with respect to miracles. It is stated as Prof. Ladd’s 
position that “even a miracle is to be believed only on the ground 
of its ethical value as a work of God.” This statement does not 
cover the ground. The credibility of the alleged miracle is, ac 

cording to Prof. Ladd, not determined solely by its ethical worth , 
but rather by its ethico-religious worth and by its relation with 
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the history of redemption. Nor is it true, as Prof. Boardman 
states, that, according to the author, it is the moral consciousness 
alone that tests and determines the true doctrine of inspiration. 
The Christian consciousness, or that ultimate knowledge which is 
the gift of the Spirit of Christ, is surely something more and other 
than a moral consciousness. After a statement of the author’s 
views, in the main, despite the above exceptions, so appreciative 
and so correct, it is the more surprising that Prof. Boardman 
should develope the singular line of criticism that follows, and 
should think himself able to discover difficulties connected with 
the author’s views which to us are simply impossible and even 
inconceivable. These difficulties are of his own invention. They 
are not at all involved in the positions which he has so well stated. 
Has he after all failed to grasp the central and regulative posi- 
tions of the work, and is there only the semblance of a real appre- 
hension of its character and scope? Or is it that, after having 
passed over into the current of the author’s thought and moved 
on with him to the end, he returns to his own point of view and 
finds himself so trapped and imprisoned by his own prepossessions 
and methods of thinking that he unwittingly perverts, as by a 
mental necessity, the very views he has so faithfully and candidly 
stated? We will accept the latter as the true explanation. There 
is a wide difference between the starting-points of the two men. 
It is the difference between two irreconcilable views of the super- 
natural and its relation to history. It is the difference, not so 
much between two conflicting views of religion, as between two 
conflicting views of revelation. It is the difference between a 
semi-rationalistic and a semi-deistic theology on the one hand and 
a historic and Christian theology on the other hand, a theology 
that has for its point of view the whole scope of the divine rev- 
elation as disclosed by historic redemption. It is in the necessity of 
his position that Prof. Boardman should emphasize and honor nat- 
ural theology so-talled. But it involves him in a mischievously 
rationalistic position. It is in the necessity of his position that 
Prof. Ladd should emphasize and honor revelation. It puts him 
in the Christian poiat of view and gives him a clear outlook upon 
the whole of human history and upon prehistoric and historic re- 
demption. It makes redemption the key-fact of revelation and 
history. It exalts Christ into centrality, where the Scriptures put 
him. That any man should deny or question the christo-centric 
point of revelation, of history, or of theology, shows what poor 
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head Biblical religion may make against a semi-rationalistic the- 
ology which is philosophically untenable. It shows what poor 
use a Christian teacher may make of the Book which he professes 
to recognize as the infallibly inspired and final appeal in all his 
theological opinions. 


Tue Puiosopay or THE UnKkNowaBLE.*—This book is de- 
signed to separate Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable 
from his general system of evolution, and to refute the former 
while leaving the latter to stand as “a law of things” and not 
‘only a law of appearances.” Its author sums up his conclusions 
in about the following terms (p. 211 f.): Every argument that is 
used, or that can be used, in proof of the existence of the object- 
ive Unknowable is based on the very knowledge which the argu- 
ment purports to prove impossible (Chap. IL). A number of 
problems which Mr. Spencer supposes peculiar to Ontology and 
considers insoluble, the author finds to be capable of solution by 
Phenomenology (Chaps. III.-VI.). Actual nature does not ex- 
clude realities from its sphere (Chap. VII.). The unknowableness 
deduced by Mr. Spencer is the unknowableness of something 
neither in existence nor capable of existence (Chap. VIII). 
Spencer’s deduction of the unknowableness of things outside of 
consciousness from the conception of life, Mr. Lacy considers 
meaningless and erroneous (Chap. IX.). Absolute knowledge is 
possible and can be accounted for (Chapter X.). The author 
justly declares that Spencer’s “reconciliation” is a “high” (he 
might have said a pompous and meaningless) abstraction; but he 
himself believes that ‘Science and the Religion of to-day shall 
pass into something more worthy than either, which shall take 
their place” (p. 235). 

Mr. Lacy has studied this doctrine of Spencer with painstaking 
care, and his refutations of its details are tolerably successful in 
consideration of the fact that he so largely looks upon metaphysi- 
cal problems in Spencer’s way, and almost—it might be said— 
with borrowed eyes. The “Synthetic Philosophy” he considers 
*‘as perhaps the noblest speculative product of a single mind” 
(p. 4). Yet he does not hesitate to criticise it with commendable 
thoroughness. This estimate of the “Synthetic Philosophy,” in 


* An Examination of the Philosophy of the Unknowable as Expounded by Herbert 
Spencer. By Witt1aM M. Lacy. Philadelphia: Benjamin F. Lacy, 121 Seventh 
St. 1883. 
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connection with many other tokens, would seem to indicate that 
the author is not familiar with the masters in modern philosophy ; 
especially that he, like the one master whom he so admiringly but 
sharply criticises, little knows or appreciates the critical method 
and results of Kant, or the process of thought in the solution of 
metaphysical problems since the time of Kant. We are quite 
willing to have Mr. Spencer’s theory of the, Unknowable so thor- 
oughly refuted by one avowedly an admirer of the “Synthetic 
Philosophy.” For ourselves, we are looking to see this entire 
system of philosophy speedily disintegrate and deliver over its 
elements, so far as they have any stable quality, to a new and dif- 
ferent process of philosophical integration. 


Lockxer’s Turory or KNow.epGe.*—This fifth number in the 
“‘ Philosophic Series” by President McCosh begins the second or 
historical part of the series; “in this part the same questions 
(that is, as those discussed in the first or didactic part) are treated 
historically.” In his “General Introduction” the author treats of 
“ divers aspects of first principles”; in the following sections are 
brief, chatty lives of Locke and of Berkeley, and a similar dis- 
cussion of the principal opinions of these philosophers as seen 
from the author’s point of view. As the program on the cover of 
the book informs us: “The systems of the philosophers ‘ 
are stated and examined, and the truth and error in each of them 
carefully pointed out.” In particular: “It is shown that Locke 
held by a body of truth, and that he has often been misunder- 
stood; but that he has not by his experience theory laid a sure 
foundation of knowledge.” The very indefinite expectation ex- 
cited by this promise may be said to be fairly well fulfilled. We 
will only add our wish that the author would be more precise in 
his scholarship than to translate the words of Descartes—“ Lorsque 
je dis que quelque idée est née avec nous, ou qu’elle est naturelle- 
ment empreinte en nos dmes, je n’entends pas qu’elle se présente 
toujours 4 notre pensée, car ainsi il n’y en aurait aucune; mais 
jentends seulement que nous avons en nous-mémes la faculté de 
la produire”—as follows: “‘ While I say that some idea is born 
with us, or that it is naturally imprinted on our souls, I do not 
understand that it presents itself always to our thought, for there 
is no thought it does so, but I understand that we have in our- 
selves the faculty to produce it” (pp. 5 and 43), 


* Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, with a Notice of Berkeley. By James McCosz, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 
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Tae Evements or Poxitica, Economy.*—The author of this 
work is a Belgian, who has been for twenty years Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Liege. He has published 
several works on topics of Political Economy which have at- 
tracted attention, and gained for him reputation. We hardly 
think this work will add to his fame. He goes over the principal 
subjects which belong to Political Economy in a i2mo. volume of 
less than 300 pages, and there is no thorough discussion of any- 
thing. He appears not to have read the recent works on the 
subject, but advances arguments which have been shown to be 
fallacious. Sometimes he relieves the abstract discussion by a 
concrete example in order to bring out his idea’more strongly, as 
when to show the folly of protection, he says, “That Frenchmen 
and Italians after spending nearly two millions sterling in boring 
a tunnel through the Alps, can place their custom-house officers 
at each end to destroy in a great measure by the dues they exact, 
the usefulness of this marvel of engineering, is an inexplicable 
contradiction.” 

The book is well printed and easily read, and the table of 
contents is full and exact. 


Meryer’s CoMMENTARY ON THE EPpIsTLEs TO THE CoRINTHIANS.+ 
—Of all the masterly commentaries of Meyer, that on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians is deemed by some the very best. The criti- 
cal acumen and the practical Christian feeling of the author are 
both admirably illustrated on its pages. The Epistles themselves, 
from the variety as well as the character of the topics which the 
Apostle has occasion to take up, are an exceedingly inviting field 
for critical annotation. The notes of the American editor are not 
numerous. They are tinged with the doctrinal peculiarities 
which characterize his system of theology, but are not deficient in 
learning or clearness. The volume is a great advance on the 
commentaries which English and American ministers have gener- 
ally been familiar with. 


* The Elements of Political Economy. By EMILE DE LAVLEYE, translated by 
ALFRED W. PoLuArRD, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, with an introduction and 
supplementary chapter by F. W. TaussiG, instructor in Political Economy, Harv- 
ard College. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 

+ Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book to the Epistles to the Corinthians. By 
H. A. W. Meyer, Ph.D., &c. Clark’s Edinburgh Edition. Edited by T. W. Cham- 
bers, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnails, publishers. 1884. 
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Watker’s History oF THE First Cuurcn tn Hartrorp.*¥— 
This volume deserves a more extended review than we are able at 
present to prepare. At a later day we expect to insert such a 
review from another pen. Prompted by the occurrence of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
First Church in Hartford, Dr. Walker, its present pastor, has 
explored the history of this ancient Church, and has written an 
extremely instructive and interesting account of it from the 
beginning. Its successive pastors, from Thomas Hooker down to 
the present, are described in their characteristic traits and in their 
peculiar work, The narrative is enlivened by anecdotes which 
tradition has saved from oblivion. The progress of religion in 
Hartford, and, incidentally, in the community at large, in differ- 
ent portions of this long period, is faithfully exhibited. The work 
is marked by candor and truthfulness. Faults of men, where 
there were faults, are not hidden, but the tone is gentle and char- 
itable, and there is a just appreciation of merit even where it was 
shaded by imperfection. As the work approaches our own epoch, 
we are introduced to persons and events of which we have had 
some personal knowledge. We have been struck with the tact 
and, at the same time, with the frankness, with which facts are 


related. The portraits and other illustrations add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume. It is of much value to the histori- 
cal student who would study our history in its sources. To New 
Englanders, both clerical and lay, it may be commended as full of 
matter which cannot fail to interest them. It is a worthy and sub- 
stantial contribution to the ecclesiastical annals of the new world. 


Hagenspacn’s Turotocican Encyciopzpia.t—The “ Ency- 
clopsedia” is one of the branches of theology which we owe to the 
Germans. It is a preliminary survey of the field of theological 
study, with a guide to the literature. Among the works of this 
class, Hagenbach’s is, on the whole, the best. The American 
work on the basis of it has been prepared by competent hands. 
It is enlarged by matter pertaining to English and American 
theology, a topic on which German books are apt to be meager. 
The lists of books are carefully and judiciously prepared. The 
index, if not so full as we would like to have it, is sufficient for 
most practical uses. 

* History of the First Church in Hartford, 1633-1883. By GrorGE LEON 
WALKER. Illustrated. Hartford: Brown & Gross. 1884. 

+ Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. On the basis of Hagenbach. By 
Georce R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. Hurst, D.D. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. Cincinnati: Walker & Stone. 1884. 





